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MANUAL  FOR  ORIENTORS 

WAR  BLIND  SERVICE 


When  the  word  “Orientation”  is  used  in 
the  War  Blind  Service,  it  means  foot  travel 
without  the  aid,  or  with  limited  aid,  of 
sight.  What  you  are  teaching  when  you  give 
a  man  his  orientation  is  a  type  of  navigation. 
Foot  travel  by  sound,  touch,  and  other  senses 
is  something  that  can  be  mastered  just  as  sail¬ 
ing  a  boat  can  be  mastered.  It  is  not  a  natural 
gift.  It  must  be  learned,  if  it  is  to  be  acquired. 
It  can  be  taugbt. 

The  Orientor 

A  person  who  has  lost  his  sight  can  learn 
foot  travel  the  hard  way,  that  is,  by  chance. 
However,  a  qualified  instructor  with  proper 
training  and  experience  keeps  his  pupil  from 
getting  into  bad  habits  and  gives  him  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  other  people’s  mistakes. 


Editor’s  Note:  We  believe  that  this  manual,  preparetl 
for  orientors  in  the  War  Blind  Service,  will  prove  in¬ 
teresting  to  educators  of  blind  children,  as  well  as  to 
all  rehabilitation  jiersonnel. 


In  doing  this,  the  orientor  must  overcome  a 
prejudice  that  most  people  have  against 
teachers  and  being  taught.  This  is  especially 
true  of  men  who  have  been  through  intensive 
training  before  going  overseas.  People  natur¬ 
ally  do  not  like  to  hear*others  explain  things. 
Ordinarily  they  will  not  listen  to  explana¬ 
tions  except  out  of  curiosity  or  politeness. 
We  listen  to  p»eople  who  tell  us  things  we 
want  to  ^lear.  Sometimes  we  give  our  best 
attention  to  people  who  do  not  want  us  to 
learn.  The  spy  in  the  enemy  capital  does  this. 

Learning  depends  first  of  all  upon  a  com¬ 
bination  of  curiosity  and  the  expectation  of 
getting  some  benefit  from  paying  attention. 
The  soldier  who  has  lost  his  sight  will  not 
care  whether  or  not  his  instructor  has  been 
in  combat;  neither  will  he  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  his  orientor  has  not  had  the  ex- 
{lerience  of  being  blind,  if  the  orientor  can 
produce  results.  He  will  be  willing  to  learn 
from  a  person  who  can  help  him. 
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The  Pupil 

One  thing  the  orientor  must  know,  and 
keep  in  mind  at  all  times,  is  that  a  blind  man 
is  merely  a  man  who  cannot  see.  The  mere 
fact  that  he  is  blind  does  not  change  his  per¬ 
sonality  nor  set  him  apart  from  others.  If 
a  seeing  person  is  blindfolded  and  tries  to 
get  around  in  a  place  where  there  are  ob¬ 
stacles,  he  has  the  appearance  of  a  newly- 
blinded  man.  He  walks  with  fear  of  collision, 
groping,  and  perhaps  holding  his  head  back 
in  an  unnatural  piosition,  as  though  he  were 
afraid  of  hitting  something.  A  person  who 
performs  this  experiment  will  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  blind  without  hope  of  seeing, 
but  he  will  learn  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
a  blind  man.  People  who  live  with  blind 
people  constantly  are  sometimes  the  worst 
offenders  in  forgetting  this. 

The  world  is  geared  for  people  with  sight. 
This,  at  times,  makes  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  the  blind  man  different  from  those  of  the 
seeing  man.  It  leads  to  a  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  sighted  person.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  seeing  sometimes  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  blind  person  is  not  think¬ 
ing  normally.  If  at  any  time  you  believe  the 
pupil  is  not  thinking  like  a  normal  person, 
you  should  stop  and  ask  yourself  if  he  is 
thinkine  what  you  would  be  thinking  if 
you  couldn’t  see.  For  example,  a  blind  man 
can  enjoy,  to  a  certain  extent,  activity  in 
which  he  has  to  depend  on  another  person’s 
description  of  what  is  going  on.  He  can  enjoy 
pitching  horseshoes,  bowling  or  even  attend¬ 
ing  a  polo  match.  But  the  less  he  participates, 
as  at  a  polo  match,  the  more  his  enjoyment 
depends  on  the  liveliness  of  the  description 
he  is  given  by  a  seeing  person.  In  general,  the 
blind  man  will  want  to  participate  in  doing 
things  in  which  touch,  muscular  sensation, 
and  sound  are  important.  This  is  the  way 
you  would  be  if  you  could  not  sec. 

This  is  the  warning  that  was  giveo  to  one 
orientor  by  a  doctor  who  had  studied  blind 


soldiers:  “You  can,  if  you  are  not  careful, 
make  him  a  mental  cripple  by  deciding 
things  for  him.”  Always  remember  that  a 
blind  man  is  a  legally  responsible  individual. 
He  can  make  decisions  for  himself. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  blind  men,  just  as 
there  are  all  kinds  of  seeing  men.  Soldiers 
who  cannot  see  have  just  this  much  in  com¬ 
mon:  At  one  time,  all  could  see,  all  were 
healthy  enough  to  get  into  the  Army.  If  you 
had  been  one  of  them,  you  would  still  be 
the  same  man  you  are  now,  only  you  would 
not  be  able  to  see. 

The  Subject 

Any  active  skill,  such  as  mastery  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  horsemanship,  or  fishing,  becomes  a 
subject  when  it  is  studied.  Under  this  circum¬ 
stance,  orientation  of  the  blind  becomes  a 
subject. 

In  teaching,  there  is  no  substitute  for  basic 
knowledge- of  the  subject.  If  horsemanship  is 
to  be  properly  taught,  the  riding  master 
must  know  what  actions  a  rider  must  per¬ 
form  to  keep  from  being  thrown  from  a 
horse.  He  must  also  know  where  to  apply 
pressure  to  the  horse  to  make  him  respond 
as  the  rider  desires.  He  must  have  at  his 
command  much  other  information  which 
makes  it  possible  to  ride  successfully.  This  is 
not  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching.  It 
is  basic  knowledge  of  the  subject  itself. 
Teaching  a  skill  well  depends  upon  a  basic 
knowledge  of  that  subject. 

Basic  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  foot 
travel  without  sight  consists  of  knowing  how 
a  blind  man  uses  his  uncommon  skill  after 
he  has  learned  it.  This  means  knowing  what 
aids  he  emplovs  to  guide  him,  how  these  can 
be  used,  and  how  fully  they  can  be  used. 

What  Aids  He  Uses 

Here  are  the  five  natural  aids  of  the  blind 
man  in  foot  travel: 

1.  Sound  (also  called  aural  sense) 

2.  Touch  (also  called  tactile  sense) 
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3.  Scent  (also  called  olfactory  sense) 

4.  Muscular  sensation  (also  called  kin¬ 
esthetic  sense) 

5.  Obstacle  sensation  (There  are  several 
other  terms  covering  obstacle  sensation,  but 
there  is  no  common  short  word  such  as 
“sound”  or  “touch”.) 

The  first  three  senses  are  the  ones  o’n  which 
a  blind  man  depends  most,  and  most  con¬ 
sciously.  He  depends  less,  and  he  depends  less 
consciously,  on  the  last  two.  You  already 
have  a  general  idea  of  how  the  blind  man 
uses  the  first  three  aids.  He  hears  a  noisy 
radiator  and  knows  he  is  approaching  a  cof¬ 
fee  shop.  He  feels  the  coolness  of  shade  and 
knows  he  is  passing  -under  a  tree. 

Muscular  sensation,  which  is  also  called 
kinesthetic  sense,  may  be  a  type  of  sensation 
you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  calling  by  name, 
but  you  use  it  every  day.  It  will  be  illustrated 
if  you  close  your  eyes  and  put  your  arms  up 
over  your  head.  You  are  not  able  to  see  your 
arms,  but  by  muscular  memory  you  direct 
them  to  the  position  in  which  you  wish  to 
place  them.  By  muscular  sensation  you  know 
they  are  there.  Muscular  sensation  becomes 
muscular  memory  when  you  look  back  on  it 
in  your  mind.  It  enables  you  to  repeat  mus¬ 
cular  activities  you  have  learned.  Perhaps  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  entering  your  house  in  the 
dark  and  making  your  way  in  the  dark  to 
an  electric  light  cord,  avoiding  obstacles.  In 
doing  this,  you  use  muscular  memory  and 
muscular  sensation. 

Obstacle  sensation,  sometimes  improperly 
called  “the  sixth  sense”,  is  the  fifth  aid  which 
blind  people  use  in  traveling  on  foot.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
the  press. 

The  following  facts  should  be  pointed  out 
with  regard  to  obstacle  sensation: 

1.  If  it  is  an  aid,  it  is  the  least  reliable  one, 
being  more  and  less  in  evidence  on  different 
days. 

2.  It  lends  itself  so  readily  to  deception  and 
uncon.scious  self-deception  that  only  under 


the  most  controlled  conditions,  where  it  is 
least  likely  to  be  confused  with  other  aids,  is 
indication  of  its  existence  to  be  credited. 

3.  From  the  most  reliable  of  experiments 
under  controlled  conditions,  it  appears  re¬ 
lated  to  hearing.  It  may  even  be  the  mere 
blocking  off  of  some  of  the  sound  waves 
which  fill  the  air.  If  you  will  hold  a  book  or 
other  object  within  a  few  inches  of  your 
ear,  you  will  unquestionably  get  a  sensation 
in  your  ear.  Probably  this  is  a  mere  deaden¬ 
ing  of  sound.  Possibly  this  is  all  there  is  to 
obstacle  sensation. 

Artificial  Aids 

In  addition  to  the  five  natural  aids,  there 
are  two  artificial  aids  which  are  widely  used 
at  the  present  time.  These  are  guide  dogs 
and  canes. 

Guide  dogs.  The  subject  of  guide  dogs  for 
the  blind  is  an  advanced  study  with  which 
this  manual  is  not  concerned. 

Canes.  Canes,  properly  used,  can  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  both  in  basic  and  ad¬ 
vanced  travel.  The  proper  use  of  the  cane  is 
for  a  bumper,  not  for  a  probe. 

How  the  Aids  are  Used 

Having  the  five  aids  in  mind  does’  not 
mean  that  you  know  them  as  a  blind  man 
knows  them.  If  you  are  going  to  teach  a 
person  who  cannot  see,  to  travel  on  foot,  you 
must  think  constantly  of  hearing,  touch, 
scent,  muscular  sensation  and  obstacle  sen¬ 
sation  as  aids  to  the  blind  man  in  getting 
around.  Only  in  this  way  can  you  discover 
what  sounds,  scents  and  obstacles  mean  to 
people  who  cannot  see,  just  as  only  by  think¬ 
ing  in  a  foreign  language  can  you  master  it. 
You  must  apply  the  blind  man’s  aids  wher¬ 
ever  you  go.  You  must  listen  for  sounds,  such 
as  the  noise  of  a  heat  pipe,  which  could  be  an 
aid  to  a  person  without  sight.  You  must  be 
alert  for  smells  such  as  that  of  a  bakery  or 
drugstore.  You  must  notice  the  quality  of  the 
terrain  under  foot  through  your  shoe  soles. 
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In  order  to  know  the  skill  of  foot  travel 
without  sight  you  must  blindfold  yourself 
and  experiment  in  performance  as  much  as 
possible.  Even  if  you  do  this  a  great  deal,  you 
probably  will  not  develop  your  senses  as 
acutely  as  a  blind  man  does.  Circumstances 
will  not  be  sufficiently  compelling  because 
you  know  you  will  be  able  to  see  when  you 
take  your  blindfold  off.  To  make  up  for  the 
understanding  you  lack  because  of  this,  you 
will  have  to  use  your  eyes  constantly  in  the 
environment  in  which  you  teach  in  order  to 
find  objects  which  may  furnish  aids.  You 
must  get  in  the  habit,  whenever  you  see  some 
object,  of  asking  yourself  these  questions: 

1.  Does  it  make  a  noise? 

2.  Does  it  smell  ? 

3.  Is  it  hot  or  cold  ? 

4.  If  it  makes  no  noise,  does  not  smell, 
gives  off  no  temperature,  is  it  in  the  way,  and, 
if  so,  does  it  relate  to  other  objects? 

If  you  are  to  teach  orientation  to  the  blind, 
you  should  put  yourself  in  their  position 
whenever  possible,  not  for  the  sake  of  adding 
to  your  sympathy,  but  merely  to  learn  the 
subject  you  are  going  to  teach. 

Before  he  starts  to  teach,  the  orientor  must 
have  in  mind  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  plan 
of  environment  he  intends  to  teach  his  pupil. 
He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  each  particular 
object  within  each  limit.  Even  though  his 
knowledge  starts  from  the  visual,  it  must 
carry  him  into  the  realm  of  perception  by 
other  means  and  senses.  Everything  which 
cannot  be  perceived  by  hearing,  scent,  tem¬ 
perature,  or  touch  under  foot,  should  be  cata¬ 
logued  together  in  his  mind  as  a  hazard.  The 
majority  of  objects  will  be  in  this  last  cate¬ 
gory.  He  must  know  about  them  all,  going 
over  the  course  he  is  about  to  teach,  as  a 
jockey  does  a  cross  country  race  course. 

The  orientor  must  make  sure  in  this  proc¬ 
ess  that  he  has  some  plan  for  using  every  ob¬ 
ject  feasible  as  an  aid.  He  must  have  a  plan 
by  which  the  pupil  may  reckon  his  course, 
using  muscular  sensation.  He  must  pay  par¬ 


ticular  attention  to  ttie  feel  under  foot, 
whether  it  is  rough,  smooth,  or  in  any  other 
way  unusual  as  the  flooring  or  terrain 
changes. 

It  is  with  these  matters  that  the  subject  dt 
orientation  of  the  blind  is  concerned.  Even  a 
basic  knowledge  can  be  acquired  only  by 
thinking  about  orientation,  thinking  in  its 
terms,  and  applying  them  in  particular  cases. 

How  Fully  the  Aids  Can  be  Used 

The  question  is  frequently  asked:  “What 
good  does  it  do  for  an  orientor  or  a  pupil 
to  learn  the  sounds,  smells,  distances  and  ob¬ 
stacles  in  one  environment,  such  as  an  army 
hospital?”  If  you  will  stop  and  think,  you 
will  realize  that  all  navigators  must  start 
somewhere.  They  learn  over  particular 
courses,  after  which  the  principles  they  have 
studied  can  be  used  elsewhere.  The  Army 
General  Hospital  is  in  many  ways  a  good 
environment  in  which  to  give  basic  trainirtg 
in  travel  to  a  blind  man.  It  is  good  because  it 
is  simpler  than  any  environment  he  will  en¬ 
counter  afterward.  Its  miles  of  corridors  con¬ 
nect  different  points  to  which  the  common 
needs  of  a  man  take  him:  mess  hall,  PX, 
bank,  post  office,  gymnasium,  dental  clinic, 
library,  church,  etc.  Objectives  are  readily 
provided  at  the  end  of  the  courses  he  learns. 
Yet  there  is  not  so  much  danger  and  diffi¬ 
culty  that  he  is  defeated  at  the  outset  by  the 
thought  of  reaching  destinations  on  his  own. 
The  orientor  must  keep  in  mind  at  all  times 
that  orientation  cannot  mean  anything  unless 
it  is  related  to  an  environment,  just  as  navi¬ 
gation  does  not  mean  anything,  except  as  it 
is  related  to  particular  courses. 

When  people  ask  what  good  it  does  a  blind 
man  or  his  orientor  to  learn  travel  in  an  army 
hospital,  this  may  be  an  unconscious  protest 
against  the  restrictions  under  which  the  blind 
find  themselves.  Probably  they  mean  to  say, 
“Isn’t  there  some  better  discovery  than  this 
mere  use  of  remaining  senses?  Isn’t  there 
some  technique  that  can  be  applied  in  an  un- 
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familiar  environment  without  undergoing  a 
conscious  learning  process.?”  And  since  there 
is  not,  to  many  people  it  seems  that  the  blind 
man  might  as  well  not  make  so  great  an 
effort  hut  submit  himself  to  guides. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  the  orientor  to 
know  is  that  it  is  a  skill  ordinarily  acquired 
in  months  and  years,  rather  than  in  days  and 
weeks.  However,  the  blind  who  persist  in  in¬ 
dependence  gradually  find  that  travel  grows 
easier,  that  each  new  environment  learned, 
makes  the  next  less  difficult.  They  find  that 
travel  on  their  own  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids 
to  self-confidence. 

Here  are  two  aims  which  you  may  hope  to 
accomplish  with  each  pupil: 

1.  To  enable  him  to  travel  on  foot  in  a 
familiar  environment  without  help. 

2.  To  give  him  a  system  of  learning  his 
way  around  in  an  unfamiliar  environment 
with  a  minimum  of  aid. 

You  will  want  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
these  two  objectives.  In  other  words,  what 
standards  can  you  hojae  to  reach,  judging  by 
the  achievements  of  other  blind  people? 
Your  general  measurement  can  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  • 

1.  In  controlled  environment,  such  as 
schools  for  the  blind,  most  blind  people  learn 
to  get  around  without  any  assistance,  without 
colliding  with  fixed  obstructions. 

2.  In  uncontrolled  environments,  such  as 
countryside  or  business  districts,  most  people 
require  some  help,  especially  at  crossings,  but 
this  is  frequently  limited  to  receiving  help 
at  crossings  where  there  is  fast  or  heavy 
traffic. 

Whatever  you  do,  as  an  orientor,  or  try 
to  make  your  pupil  do,  remember  this : 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  ability 
of  the  blind  in  this  sl{ill.  The  orientor  must 
not  insist  upon  the  pupil’s  reaching  an  ab¬ 
solute  standard  but  bring  him  to  the  highest 
level  possible  for  him  to  achieve.  Remember 
that  each  blind  man  is  different.  The  blind 
ore  not  a  class. 


Methcm)  of  Te.\ching 

The  best  special  methcxl  which  has  ever 
been  devised  for  teaching  the  blind  is  to  apply 
ordinary  teaching  methods,  based  on  practi¬ 
cal  psychology. 

Here  are  the  steps  which  it  is  usually  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  teacher  to  take  in  teaching: 

1.  Find  out  what  the  pupil  knows. 

2.  Get  him  ready  to  be  taught. 

3.  Teach  or  “enlighten”  him,  that  is,  pre¬ 
sent  the  new  thing. 

4.  Drill. 

5.  Find  out  if  the  pupil  has  learned  what 
has  been  taught. 

More  briefly,  these  five  steps  are:  evaluate, 
prepare,  teach,  drill,  test. 

Initial  Testing 

An  orientor  may  begin  to  give  the  blind 
soldier  help  either  before  he  has  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  traveling  on  f(X)t  without  sight,  or 
at  any  stage  thereafter.  At  whatever  stage 
of  skill  the  orientor  finds  the  pupil,  the  first 
thing  he  must  find  out,  like  any  coach  or 
teacher,  is  how  much  the  pupil  knows.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  testing  is  to  let  the  in¬ 
structor  know  how  much  the  pupil  knows, 
and  where  to  start.  For  this  purpose  it  does 
not  matter  whether  or  not  the  person  to  be 
instructed  knows  he  is  being  tested.  But  the 
instructor  should  manage  to  find  out  by  ques¬ 
tioning  or  the  observation  of  certain  definite 
things. 

The  following  list  will  yield  to  individual 
needs  and  peculiarities,  but  would  serve  for  a 
starting  point. 

1.  Has  the  patient  had  any  instruction  pre¬ 
viously  at  this  or  another  hospital? 

2.  If  he  has  had  no  instruction,  is  he  ready 
for  it? 

3.  Is  he  totally  blind,  or  has  he  some  sight? 

4.  Has  he  any  other  limitations,  such  as 
loss  of  hearing,  sense  of  smell,  or  a  limb? 

5.  If  he  has  had  instruction,  has  a  special 
technique  been  used,  or  has  it  been  an  origi- 
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nal  technique  or  merely  good  common  sense? 

6.  If  he  has  had  instruction  by  an  approved 
technique,  how  does  he  measure  up  ? 

7.  If  he  has  had  instruction  by  an  original 
technique,  are  there  any  methods  apparent 
which  might  be  adopted  for  the  use  of  others, 
or  any  bad  habits  which  must  be  corrected? 

It  is  only  after  the  orientor  has  estimated 
the  pupil’s  needs,  that  he  can  teach. 

Preparing  the  Pupil  to  Learn 

You  have  probably  found  from  your  own 
experience  that  the  people  around  you  either 
want  you  to  learn,  do  not  want  you  to  learn, 
or  do  not  care  whether  you  learn  or  not.  You 
read  above  that  sometimes  we  give  our  best 
attention  to  those  who  do  not  want  us  to 
learn.  The  spy  in  the  enemy  capital  was  cited 
as  an  example  of  a  man  who  does  this.  He 
learns  because  he  is  prepared  to  learn,  his 
eyes  and  ears  are  alert  to  take  in  everything 
he  sees  and  hears.  His  brain  is  ready  to 
sift,  and  refine,  and  estimate.  This  is  the  op¬ 
posite  state  of  mind  from  that  of  the  unin¬ 
terested  child  in  school  on  a  warm  afternoon. 

Making  the  blind  man  want  to  learn  his 
orientation  is  the  process  by  which  the  ori¬ 
entor  prepares  him  to  learn  it.  The  orientor 
will  not  begin  to  teach  until  he  is  convinced 
that  his  pupil  is  prepared  to  learn.  If  a  pupil 
is  prepared  to  learn,  his  attention  and  his 
effort  arc  focused  on  learning.  Under  this 
circumstance,  a  pupil  can  learn  facts  or  skills 
in  a  very  short  time  and  can  even  teach  him¬ 
self.  You  are  using  a  teaching  method  when 
you  do  any  thing  which  will  make  the  pupil 
want  to  travel  properly. 

In  order  to  discover  such  a  wish  or  to  im¬ 
plant  it  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  the  orientor 
must  know  his  pupil.  This  is  especially  true 
of  one  whom  he  has  taken  over  after  previous 
instruction  from  another  orientor.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  advisable  to  spend  one  or  two  periods 
with  such  a  pupil,  coaching  or  accompanying 
him  in  an  athletic  activity,  or  on  a  recrea¬ 
tional  trip  before  trying  to  instruct  him  in 


travel.  Before  it  is  possible  to  teach  a  man,  I 
the  orientor  must  have  his  confidence.  Many 
means  have  been  used  to  reach  this  objective.. 
Small  considerations  are  often  the  best.  Cut¬ 
ting  the  fat  off  a  man’s  meat  or  killing  the 
fly  that  is  bothering  him  can  be  a  better  be¬ 
ginning  than  any  “sales  talk”. 

To  gain  the  confidence  of  a  person  who 
has  not  received  any  instruction  is  easier  than 
to  gain  that  of  one  who  has  had  instruction. 

In  the  case  of  both,  the  orientor  must  find 
some  desire  of  the  person  to  make  use  of.  In 
the  very  beginning,  there  are  two  things  on 
his  mind.  One  is  the  will  to  be  active.  The 
second  is  a  curiosity  about  how  he  can  be  so 
without  assistance.  If  the  orientor  is  able  to  I 
produce  something  which  the  patient  will  I 
find  immediately  useful  in  getting  around,  1 
the  pupil  will  be  curious  to  find  out  what  | 
other  tricks  the  orientor  knows.  He  will  be  I 
prepared  to  learn  more.  This  again  is  teach-  I 
ing  with  a  method,  whether  the  person  doing  I 
the  teaching  knows  it  or  not.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  ways  of  preparing  the  pupil  to  learn 
more.  Once  again,  pupils  judge  orientors  by 
the  results  they  produce. 

*  ■ 

Teaching  or  “Enlightening" 

Always  remember  that  although  most 
people  are  prejudiced  against  teachers  and 
being  taught,  nevertheless,  they  like  to  learn. 
Particularly  with  adults,  the  less  a  teacher 
seems  like  a  teacher,  the  more  chance  he  has 
of  success  with  his  pupil.  Every  trick  is  fair 
which  can  make  the  pupil  teach  himself. 
There  should  be  only  enough  control  from 
the  coach  to  keep  the  pupil  from  developing 
bad  habits. 

When  the  orientor  explains  something  new 
to  the  pupil,  it  must  be  done  in  a  clear  and 
interesting  manner  and  only  after  the  pupil 
is  ready.  You  can  make  your  explanations 
clear  by  knowing  exactly  what  process  you 
are  going  to  teach  and  having  in  mind  all  the 
terms  you  are  going  to  use.  The  coach  him¬ 
self  must  be  ready  for  the  lesson.  Know  what 
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you  are  going  to  teach.  Always  have  good 
reasons  for  teaching  it  and  good  reasons  for 
the  methods  you  use. 

The  following  type  of  instruction  particu¬ 
larly  should  be  avoided: 

“This  thing  here — the — er — door  post — jam 
—that  is,  you  know,  the  side  of  the  door — is 
right  over  here — there — let  me  take  your 
hand— feel  it.” 

One  of  the  most  important  methods  of 
teaching  the  blind  how  to  get  around  is  to 
let  them  feel  the  obstacles  they  will  hit  if  they 
do  not  use  the  proper  methods  of  avoiding 
them.  Here  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
coach  must  know  the  courses  and  terrain 
which  he  is  teaching.  He  must  know  it  in 
whole  and  in  part,  and  he  must  teach  it  in 
whole  and  in  part.  As  he  does  his  teaching, 
he  must  thinly  of  the  name  of  the  obstacle 
before  the  pupil  has  reached  it.  The  name 
must  came  readily  to  his  tongue,  not  stutter 
there,  changing  the  name  of  one  object  to 
another  until  the  orientor  hits  a  word  near 
what  he  means. 

Teaching  a  blind  person  orientation  is  an 
activity.  It  is  one  to  which  the  orientor  should 
give  as  much  attention  as  a  radio  announcer 
gives  to  his  broadcast.  He  should  remember 
that  his  words  are  going  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  another  human  being  at  a  time  when 
they  make  a  very  marked  impression.  The 
phrases  he  uses  may  be  respr)nsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  patient  later  on.  The  orientor 
must  think  constantly  of  what  he  is  saying. 

An  orientation  lesson  may  seem  a  casual 
thing,  just  as  a  radio  announcer’s  broadcast 
may,  but  it  must  be  casual  only  when  it  is 
planned  to  be.  It  is  not  something  that  can  be 
done  “to  be  doing  something”  when  neither 
pupil  nor  coach  have  anything  else  to  do.  At 
such  times  it  is  better  to  take  the  pupil  for  a 
walk,  guiding  him. 

Remember!  quick  results  are  not  your 
chief  object.  It  is  for  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  a  man’s  blindness  that  the  Army 
IS  able  to  give  aid  to  a  soldier  who  has  lost 


his  sight.  The  object  is  not  to  get  him  off 
your  hands  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  to  keep 
him  learning  either  by  himself  or  with  your 
help. 

Drill 

“Teaching  without  some  sort  of  drill  fol¬ 
lowing  it,  is  generally  useless.” 

In  this  stage  of  learning,  the  pupil  practices 
what  he  has  learned  during  the  “enlighten¬ 
ing”  stage.  As  much  as  possible  he  should 
drill  himself.  Du-ing  drill,  the  orientbr 
should  check  the  pupil  only  as  often  as  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  development  of  bad 
habits.  However,  the  best  means  he  can  use 
to  keep  the  pupil  from  developing  such 
habits  is  to  forestall  them  by  malting  his  ori¬ 
ginal  explanation  clear. 

Testing 

Testing  after  teaching  has  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  purpose  from  testing  before  teaching.  It 
is  not  only  to  find  out  what  the  pupil  knows 
and  does  not  know  but  also  to  let  him  l{now 
how  well  he  is  doing.  This  is  necessary  if  he 
is  to  progress,  as  only  in  this  way  will  he 
maintain  an  interest  in  the  skill  he  has 
learned.  He  must  have  in  mind  a  goal  and 
know  how  close  he  is  coming  to  it. 

Always  remember  that  the  principles  of 
normal  psychology  are  those  which  should 
be  employed  in  teaching  blind  soldiers. 

Here  are  five  rules  which  you  may  find 
will  simplify  your  teaching  method.  They  are 
from  Woodworth’s  Practical  Psychology, 
written  about  the  seeing.  You  might  sum¬ 
marize  the  method  you  must  employ  by 
memorizing  them. 

Rules  for  Learning 

1.  A  method  makes  learning  easier. 

2.  Practice  makes  pierfect  only  when  the 
learner  concentrates  all  his  efforts  and  atten¬ 
tion  on  learning. 

3.  Practice  makes  perfect  only  when  the 
learner  knows  what  he  must  do  to  improve. 
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4.  Practice  makes  perfect  only  when  the 
learner  has  some  idea  of  how  well  he  is  get¬ 
ting  along. 

5.  Practice  makes  perfect  only  when  the 
learner  is  trying  to  improve. 

Any  manner  of  teaching  which  is  alive  and 
thorough  is  a  good  method.  For  seeing  troops, 
one  officer  in  this  war  gave  the  following 
recipe  for  being  thorough;  “Tell  them  what 
you’re  going  to  tell  them.  Tell  them.  Tell 
them  what  you  have  told  them.”  The  blind 
soldier  ordinarily  will  not  be  able  to  stand 
this  type  of  pressure  drill.  Use  every  means  to 
make  what  he  is  learning  interesting.  Under 
certain  circumstances  this  would  mean  show¬ 
ing  the  pupil  what  you  are  going  to  show 
him,  asking  him  what  it  is  and  telling  him 
about  it.  Some  pupils  like  this  rpethod. 
Others  do  not. 

Remember  that  each  pupil  is  different.  It 
is  important  for  you  to  keep  this  in  mind  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  past,  blind  people  have  suffered 
a  great  deal  from  being  forced  to  do  standard 
things  in  a  standard  way.  Too  many  people 
are  eager  to  dominate  and  experiment  with 
the  blind.  This  js  why  teaching  methods 
should  be  individual  and  use  every  means  to 
preserve  the  individual  personality.  No  one 
wants  to  deprive  the  blinded  soldier  of  the 
security  he  can  derive  from  being  a  member 
of  a  group.  But  he  should  be  a  member  of  a 
seeing  group. 


Courses 

Two  specific  army  travel  courses  are  on 
paper.  One  covers  Valley  Forge  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  Phoenixville,  and  the  environs;  one. 
Dibble  General  Hospital,  Menlo  Park,  and 
the  environs. 

Both  give  a  routine  for  learning  to  travel  to 
various  objectives,  emphasizing  different 
types  of  sense  training  in  turn.  An  orientor 
with  only  one  blind  pupil  at  any  army  or 
civilian  hospital  could,  if  necessary,  lay  out  a 
similar  course. 

Here  are  some  principles  which  he  should 


bear  in  mind  in  case  he  is  faced  with  the  ncc-  I 
essity  of  doing  this.  I 

1.  Naturally  the  course  should  start  with  ! 

immediate  environs,  such  as  the  ward  in 
which  the  person  sleeps,  and  proceed  to 
larger  units.  But  he  can  be  taken  for  extended 
walks  with  a  guide,  getting  the  entire  plan  (rf 
the  hospital  before  he  learns  each  unit.  The 
pupil  should  receive  sufficient  training  in 
propier  guiding.  ! 

2.  Plan  each  unit  of  teaching  to  cover  one 
phase  of  sense  training.  Take  into  account 
that  the  omission  of  what  may  seem  a  small 
trick  to  master  may  make  the  next  step  seem 
extremely  difficult.  For  example,  holding  a  ! 
cane  by  an  approved  technique  is  all  the 
patient  should  have  in  mind  during  the  first  ! 
lesson  in  which  he  is  using  one.  The*  orientor 
must  be  sure  that  the  patient  is  not  distracted 
by  other  considerations  or  problems. 

3.  Let  the  route  over  which  each  unit  is 
taught  be  a  section  of  a  route  to  some  objec¬ 
tive  the  pupil  wants  to  reach,  such  as  the 
following:  mess  hall,  PX,  gymnasium.  Red 
Cross  lounges  and  office,  adminstration 
building.  Post  bus  stop,  hobby  shop,  eye  | 
clinic,  dental  clinic,  baggage  room,  barber 
shop,  post  office,  telephone  office,  and  class 
rooms. 
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.  Special  Methods  ! 

In  addition  to  the  methods  described  above, 
there  are  miscellaneous  specific  methods 
which  have  been  tested  and  adopted  by  the 
Army.  The  orientor  should  always  be  alert  to 
discover  such  aids.  [Editor’s  Note.  One  of  , 
these  is  described  in  detail  in  “Foot  Travel  at  | 
Valley  Forge”  by  R.  E.  Hoover,  in  the  No-  I 
vember,  1946  issue  of  the  Outlool{.]  | 
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Conclusion  I 

There  is  one  thing  which  both  the  blind 
foot  traveler  and  his  orientor  should  keep  in  |  p, 
mind  constantly.  Attention  must  be  the  key¬ 
note  of  all  activity  by  the  blind  in  which  any  i 
danger  is  involved.  Here  is  something  which  ; 
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the  blind  philosopher,  Pierre  Villey,  said  on 
this  subject:  “An  excess  of  risk  causes  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  attention,  which  may  become  habit¬ 
ual.”  The  orientor  must  use  every  means  to 
develop  such  an  attitude  of  mind. 

In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  get  the  pupil 
to  travel  on  his  own,  which  is  the  purpose  of 
all  orientation.  The  orientor  can  achieve  this 
in  part  very  early  by  coaching  from  behind 
his  pupil  and  keeping  in  step  with  him,  so 
that  the  pupil  is  not  guided  at  all  except  by 
the  sound  of  the  instructor’s  voice. 

There  will  never  be  quite  so  much  atten¬ 
tion,  however,  as  when  the  blind  foot  traveler 
is  completely  on  his  own.  From  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  practice 
going  about  by  himself.  Only  in  this  way 
will  he  achieve  real  self-confidence,  and  only 
in  this  way  will  that  excessive  atfention  of 
which  Villey  spoke  be  brought  into  existence. 

Finally.  Here  are  some  things  to  look  for 
when  giving  orientation: 

1.  Confidence 

2.  Enjoyment 

3.  Forgetfulness  of  blindness 

4.  Balance 

5.  Safety 


CHANGES  IN  THE  DIRECTORY 

Page  21 — J.  M.  Wooley  is  Superintendent  of 
the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Arkansas  State  School  for 
the  Colored  Blind. 

35 — Mr.  R.  W.  Woolston,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  is  deceased.  Mr.  Leo  J.  Flood 
is  Acting  Superintendent.  * 

Page  78 — Mrs.  Georgia  Patterson  Rogers  is 
now  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Center  for  the  Sightless  in  Elyria, 
Ohio. 

Page  86 — Miss  Gladys  Comstock  is  now 
Executive  Director  of  the  North¬ 
ampton  County  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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FRENCH  ORGANIST  VISITS  U.  S. 

Andre  Marchal,  organist  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Eustache  in  Paris  and  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  greatest  performer  and  improviser 
on  the  organ  in  the  world,  has  come  to  this 
country  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art.  He  will  give  ten  recitals  in 
Cleveland,  each  one  illustrating  one  of  the 
large  forms  of  organ  composition,  and,  be¬ 
tween  these  engagements,  will  give  programs 
in  the  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

Marchal  was  born,  blind,  in  Paris,  in  1894. 
He  had  his  first  training  at  the  French 
National  Institution  for  the  Young  Blind. 
At  the  age  of  19,  he  won  First  Prizes  for  the 
Organ  and  for  Improvization  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  It  is  said  that  Marchal  never 
forgets  a  voice  and  will  greet  a  pupil  whom 
he  has  not  seen  for  years  by  his  first  name  im¬ 
mediately  upon  hearing  him  speak. 

One  of  the  great  musical  comforts  which 
helped  the  Parisians  to  live  through  the  occu¬ 
pation  was  Marchal’s  playing  in  his  church 
in  Paris.  When  the  Trocadero  was  torn  down, 
its  great  organ  was  taken  to  the  Palais  du 
Chaillot  and  rebuilt.  Marchal  popularized 
it^with  the  public  and  the  GI’s  who  flocked 
to  these  recitals. 
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THE  BLIND  IN  FRANCE 


ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  LL.D. 


In  France  the  blind  people  have  a  pretty 
hard  row  to  hoe.  There  are  about  3,000  in 
workshops  and  perhaps  40,000  outside  of 
workshops.  Their  wages  and  relief  are  low 
and  everything  is  extremely  expensive.  When 
I  was  in  Europe  this  summer  I  tried  to  find 
out  just  what  people  do  have  to  pay  for  their 
living.  With  blind  people’s  wages  down  to 
perhaps  a  quarter  or  even  one  fifth  of  the 
wages  paid  there  to  seeing  people,  food  and 
clothing  must  be  bought  in  a  market  where 
things  are  even  more  expensive  than  in  the 
United  States.  Inflation  has  been  a  terrible 
blow  to  the  blind  all  over  Europe.  It  has 
aggravated  more  than  anyone  in  this  country 
realizes,  the  other  bad  conditions  resulting 
from  the  war. 

The  blind  are  trying  to  help  themselves  in 
France.  Among  other  self-help  projects  is  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  This  Fed¬ 
eration  has  6,000  or  more  members,  has  estab¬ 
lished  eight  workshops,  a  convalescence 
home,  a  large  co-operative  and  a  school  of 
massage,  and  is  now  trying  to  get  money  for 
a  rehabilitation  center.  I  found  the  President 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  M. 
Paul  Guinot,  one  of  the  most  energetic  peo¬ 
ple  I  have  ever  worked  with.  When  I  first 
knew  him  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  he 
was  a  bitter  critic  of  everything  that  was  be¬ 
ing  done  for  the  blind  in  France.  Today  he 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  helping  to 
make  work  for  the  blind  of  France  more 


Editor's  Note:  In  later  issues  of  the  OUTLOOK  it  is 
planned  to  report  further  on  conditions  of  the  blind  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water. 


effective  and  realistic.  He  has  put  behind  “ 
this  constructive  activity  all  the  drive  of  his 
energetic,  resourceful  personality. 

Other  French  organizations  which  are  ^ 

playing  a  large  part  in  the  effort  to  help  the 
blind  deal  with  the  present  hard  situation  arc;  & 

Valentin  Haiiy  Association,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  former  Ambassador  to  the  ® 

United  States,  M.  le  Comte  de  Saint  Quentin  ** 

General  Union  of  Blind  Artisans  of  Paris  ^ 

Federation  of  French  Blind 
National  Institute  for  Young  Blind  '' 

Federation  of  Associations  of  Patronage  (rf  * 
Institutions  of  Deaf  Mutes  and  Young  Blind 
The  Union  of  War  Blind  * 

Union  of  Blind  of  Loire  ^ 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  ‘ 
Blind  has  organized  a  Committee  known  as 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Blind  of  ^ 

France,  which  is  presided  over  by  Paul  Gui-  ' 

not  and  contains  in  its  membership  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  best-known  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  that  country.  Through  this  Com¬ 
mittee  the  organizations  are  co-operating 
with  one  another  as  they  never  did  before. 

They  buy  raw  material  through  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  conduct  some  sales  of  products  of 
the  shops.  The  Committee  has  recently  voted 
to  fake  over  the  co-operative  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

The  Committee  has  commissioned  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice, 
macaroni,  noodles  and  so  forth  to  supplement 
the  rations  of  the  3,000  blind  people  working 
in  the  workshops  for  the  blind. 
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The  Committee  needs  more  working  capi¬ 
tal.  The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
I  Blind  last  year  turned  over  $10,000  to  the 
Central  Committee  after  the  Committee  had 
ji  raised  the  equivalent  of  $10,000  itself.  This 
capital  should  be  more  than  doubled,  on  the 
[  same  terms,  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  is  maintaining  a  braille  magazine  for 
the  blind  in  France.  It  is  the  only  braille 
magazine  in  circulation  in  that  country.  In 
i  fact,  with  the  exception  of  some  hand  tran- 
I  scribing,  it  is  about  the  only  braille  printing 
done  in  all  of  France — the  country  which 
gave  the  world  the  braille  system. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  has  sent  clothing  to  several  of  the 
schools.  We  have  provided  braille  slates  and 
:  braille  paper  to  several  of  the  schools  which 
were  sacked  during  the  war,  and  when  type- 
i  writers  are  available  we  hope  to  send  over 
!  some  typewriters  and  other  equipment. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  America,  who  experi- 
^  cnced  practically  no  physical  damage  from 
combat  activities,  to  realize  what  war  has 
I  done  to  the  agencies  for  the  blind  in  Europe. 
Where  active  fighting  was  carried  on,  schcx)ls 
for  the  blind  were  in  some  cases  completely 
demolished.  In  other  cases  the  buildings  were 
partly  damaged  by  gunfire,  and  braille  slates 
and  other  metal  were  confiscated  to  make 
!  munitions  of  war.  Braille  books  were  used  for 
fuel.  In  some  cases  workshops  for  the  blind 
were  so  obliterated  that  nothing  is  left  but  a 
cellar  with  a  temporary  roof  in  which  some 
sightless  workmen  are  trying  to  earn  a  little 
toward  their  support.  In  many  of  these  cases 
the  institutions  and  workshops  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  American  bombers  and  American 
gunfire.  When  the  battle  was  over  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  withdrew,  leaving  the  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  education  and  the  facilities  for  earn¬ 
ing  a  livelihood  completely  wrecked.  The 
blind  people  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 
all  are  perhaps  the  greatest  sufferers.  These 
people  are  pleading  with' Americans  to  help 


them  get  their  organizations  going  once 
more.  Amid  all  the  drives  to  extend  relief  to 
the  destitute  people  of  Europe,  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  workers  for  the  blind  in 
America  will  remember  the  blind  of  Europe 
and  give  a  helping  hand  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds^  for  providing  technical  equipment, 
especially  to  the  agencies  and  organizations 
of  blind  people  who  are  making  an  effort  to 
help  themselves. 


DR.  IRWIN  BECOMES  CHEVALIER 

Stressing  the  unique  services  of  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  to  the  sight¬ 
less  people  of  France,  M.  Henri  Bonnet,  the 
French  Ambassador,  recently  presented  to 
Dr.  Irwin  the  medal  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honour.  So  far  as  we  know.  Dr.  Irwin  is  the 
only  blind  person  in  the  United  States  to 
have  been  made  a  chevalier  of  this  Order. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  has  its  European  headquarters  in  Paris 
and  already  has  begun  to  supply  materials 
to  meet  the  desperate  needs  of  blinded  vet¬ 
erans,  civilians  and  children  in  France.  Maga¬ 
zines  and  books  in  braille  are  going  regularly 
from  the  Foundation’s  New  York  office  to 
libraries  and  schools  in  Europe  to  replace 
collections  destroyed  by  gunfire  and  bombs. 

The  award  of  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  to  Dr.  Irwin  is  unusual  in  that 
it  was  requested  for  him  by  the  French 
Minister  of  Health,  a  distinction  not  generally 
accorded  a  foreigner.  His  work  on  improve¬ 
ment*  in  braille,  the  procurement  of  braille 
typewriters  and  other  devices,  especially  for 
members  of  the  French  resistance  movement 
who  lost  their  sight  during  the  German  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  the  resumption  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  French  braille  magazine  devoted 
exclusively  to  matters  of  interest  to  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  all  contributed  to  the  decision  of  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  to  make 
Dr.  Irwin  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

HEL^N  KELLER,  LL.D. 

It  is  inconceivable  that,  despite  abundant  body  and  brain,  what  use  is  anything  else? 
kind-heartedness  in  the  American  people,  the  Gone  are  the  joyous  playtime  and  the  studies 
pitiful  state  of  their  deaf-blind  as  a  class  re-  that  are  the  child’s  birthright!  Gone  is  the 
mains  little  changed  since  Laura  Bridgman’s  work  that  gives  relish  to  a  man’s  or  a 
day.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  a  few  doubly  woman’s  life  and  lifts  the  burden  of  frustrated 
handicapped  children  have  been  taught,  and  desire!  If  they  struggle — and  some  do — ,  it  is 
some  have  been  enabled  when  they  grew  up  vain  and  humilitating,  and  sooner  or  later 
to  live  usefully  and  happily.  As  far  as  I  they  succumb  to  the  terrible  monotony  of 
know,  about  thirty  of  them  have  developed  their  days. 

sufficient  skill  to  be  profitably  employed  in  When  I  was  old  enough  to  sense  the  tragic 
workshops  for  the  blind,  seventeen  others  plight  of  peopdp  buried  in  dark  silence,  I 
pursue  various  occupations  just  to  pass  time,  wanted  to  remedy  their  desperate  situation, 
but  these  numbers  are  shockingly  small  com-  Shamed  that  I  should  find  happiness  while 
pared  with  the  number  of  teachable,  healthy  they  were  still  cut  off  from  humanity,  I  tried 
young  deaf-blind  scattered  over  America.  every  means  to  interest  philanthropists  in  their 
.\s  a  whole  they  continue  in  a  desert  exist-  rescue,  but  without  avail.  When  the  Ameri- 
ence.  Their  families  are  not  aware  that  their  can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  came  into  be¬ 
little  ones  can  be  educated.  They  live  in  re-  ing,  it  promised  faithfully  to  assist  the  lone- 
mote  parts  of  the  country  where  news  of  the  best  beings  on  earth — however,  it  was  not 
handicapped  is  not  likely  to  reach  them,  and  until  1945  that  anything  essential  was  done, 
even  if  it  does,  their  meagre  means  prevent  In  that  year  I  was  invited  to  spend  my 
them  from  either  taking  their  deaf-blind  birthday  with  a  number  of  deaf-blind  at  the 
children  to  a  special  school  or  obtaining  a  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and 
teacher  for  them.  Besides,  the  agencies  that  to  launch  the  campaign  for  which  I  had 
deal  with  those  who  are  only  blind  or  deaf  begged  and  prayed  during  forty  years.  Peter 
are  not  organized  to  bestow  upon  the  twice  Salmon,  the  Director  of  the  Home,  was  the 
afflicted  the  particular  care  they  require.  Con-  Bayard  without  fear  and  without  reproach 
sequently,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  that  brought  that  wonderful  event  to  pass.  I 
little  or  nothing  is  known  about  the  majority  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  how  persons 
of  the  deaf-blind  and  their  needs.  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing  can  be  trained 

Isolated  and  unobserved,  those  victim.s,  of  and  equipped  for  usefulness.  More  than  that, 
all  ages  and  conditions,  face  contingencies  I  realized  that  through  a  study  of  their  eco- 
that  violate  physical,  moral  and  social  laws,  nomic  and  social  problems  Mr.  Salmon  has 
Shut  up  in  misfortune  they  can  say  nothing  drawn  them  into  the  bond  of  comradeship, 
to  obtain  relief  even  if  they  are  surrounded  so  that  they  forget  their  handicaps  in  the  joy 
by  loving  care  and  attention.  If  voices  and  of  united  effort.  They  work  side  by  side  with 
smiles  no  longer  penetrate  their  dungeon  of  the  blind,  while  retaining  the  individuality 
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which  is  the  dignity  of  man.  Thus  I  was 
privileged  to  have  my  dream — a  spiritual  aura 
where  the  agitated  longings  of  immured  souls 
reecho — begin  its  tangible  fulfillment. 

After  the  celebration  at  the  Brooklyn 
Home,  I  requested  Mr.  Migel  who  was  then 
the  actual  President  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Salmon  and  Dr.  Gab¬ 
riel  Farrell,  Director  of  Perkins  Institution,  to 
have  set  up  a  committee  on  the  deaf-blind  of 
America,  and  that  was  accomplished  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1945.  The  Gsmmittee  which  bears 
my  name,  is  a  special  department  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  has  definite  objectives. 

There  has  been  no  proper  census  taken  of 
the  American  deaf-blind,  and  consequently 
the  data  available  are  full  of  inaccuracies. 
While  collecting  the  correct  information,  the 
Committee  under  the  able  direction  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Bryan  also  conducts  a  study  of  other 
urgent  matters — the  number  of  deaf-blind 
children  in  school  and  the  nutnber  still  un¬ 
taught,  ways  to  conserve  or  increase  a  residue 
of  sight  or  hearing,  suggestions  to  improve 
methods  of  teaching  and  means  of  communi¬ 
cation.  Naturally  such  a  program  requires 
years  of  experiment,  careful  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment,  but  it  will  help  the  Helen  Keller 
Committee  immensely  if  every  one  who 
knows  of  a  person  without  sight  and  hearing 
in  his  or  her  own  area  brings  such  a  case  to 
the  attention  of  Mrs.  Bryan. 

Last  autumn,  when  I  was  in  England,  I 
felt  keenly  how  the  institutions  and  the 
normal  people  of  Britain  strive  to  secure  for 
the  deaf-blind  sympathetic  companionship 
and  a  stimulating  atmosphere.  There  the 
press,  the  church,  the  school  unite  to  locate 
doubly  handicapped  children  and  see  that 
they  receive  instruction.  Every  effort  is  put 
forth  to  employ  all  the  deaf-blind  who  can 
work  and  to  ensure  to  them  the  sunshine  and 
flowers  of  life.  Wherever  possible,  visitors  go 
to  the  homes  of  those  who  are  aged  or  infirm, 
chat  with  or  read  to  them,  take  them  out 
walking,  introduce  them  to  new  friends  and 
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use  every  art  to  break  their  loneliness.  There 
are  two  holiday  homes — and  another  will  be 
added  later — where  the  deaf-blind  can  rest, 
and  enjoy  the  country.  Not  one  of  these  pre¬ 
cious  services  was  suspended  because  of  the 
War,  and  they  have  continued  unchecked 
despite  Britain’s  severe  economic  straits. 

Here  in  America,  which  has  just  closed  its 
fiscal  year  with  a  surplus,  we  have  yet  a  long 
way  to  go  before  the  solitude  of  most  of  our 
deaf-blind  can  be  touched  with  love  and 
cheer.  I  plead  with  you  who  read  my  words — 
you  who  have  eyes  and  ears,  freedom  of 
movement  and  wealth  of  life — to  help 
quicken  fellow-feeling  and  understanding  of 
these  exiles  from  our  normal  world.  Then 
shall  their  misfortune  be  endurable,  and  what 
is  dismal  and  dark  shall  be  forgotten.  Deaf¬ 
ness  and  blindness  shall  be  harmonized  with 
the  higher  life,  and  the  Divine  shall  shine 
through  the  most  forlorn  of  human  beings. 

A  MUSICAL  RECORD  LIBRARY 
FOR  SCHOOLS 

R.C.A.  Victor  offers  a  record  library  for 
schools,  selected  and  organized  by  Miss 
Gladys  Tipton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Education,  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
and  Miss  Lilia  Belle  Pitts,  Professor  of  Music 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  set  for  the  primary  grades  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  albums  and  that  for  the  upper 
grades  of  thirteen  albums,  of  four  records 
each.  The  music  material  presented  con¬ 
sists  of  a  basic  rhythm  program,  a  basic 
listening  program,  and  a  basic  singing  pro¬ 
gram.  Each  album  contains  not  only  the 
music  on  records,  but  also  descriptive  printed 
material  for  the  teacher’s  use.  The  exclusive 
R.C.A.  educational  distributor.  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Service  Corporation,  245  West  55th  Street, 
New  York  19,  New  York,  has  the  complete 
eight  albums  for  the  primary  grades  at 
$38.00,  the  thirteen  albums  for  the  upper 
grades  at  $61.75.  The  Foundation  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  discount  of  10%  on  these  prices. 


RECORDINGS  FOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


DON  CRAWFORD 


It  is  my  belief,  supported  by  no  statistics 
or  wide  experience  in  work  for  the  blind, 
but  supported  by  personal  experience  and 
logical  inference,  that,  although  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  higher  education  of 
the  blind,  the  blind  college  student  labors 
under  a  serious  handicap — ^that  of  not  having 
access  to  reading  material  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  and  at  necessary  times.  As  long  as  this 
condition  prevails  the  potentialities  of  the 
blind  person  remain  undeveloped  and  the 
traditional  opinion  about  blind  people  is 
greatly  fostered.  Although  the  problem  can 
never  be  completely  solved,  advances  in  the 
field  of  recording  present  possibilities  which 
could  ameliorate  the  problem — and  which 
should  be  seriously  considered. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  student 
gains  vicarious  knowledge,  by  attending  lec¬ 
tures  and  discussions,  and  by  studying  text¬ 
books  and  other  written  material.  The  blind 
student  is  but  slightly  handicapped  in  the 
former,  but  greatly  handicapped  in  the  latter. 

The  Talking  Book  reading  matter  avail¬ 
able  is-  largely  fiction — because  the  majority 
of  the  blind  are  older  people  who  prefer  fic¬ 
tion,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  has  prop¬ 
erly  chosen  to  cater  to  the  majority  demand. 
Also,  the  great  cost  of  publishing  braille  and 
Talking  Book  material  has  resulted  in  com¬ 
paratively  few  titles  being  published.  There¬ 
fore,  the  blind  student  must  rely  upon  hav¬ 
ing  the  material  read  aloud  to  him. 

If  the  reader  is  a  self-sacrificing  relative  or 

Don  Crawford  is  Instructor  for  the  Blind  under  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
with  headquarters  in  Twin  Falls. 


friend  the  result  may  be  satisfactory.  But, 
if  there  is  no  one  near  who  is  willing  to  de¬ 
vote  the  major  part  of  his  time  to  the  student 
— to  meditate  on  the  thoughts  of  Shelley,  or 
explore  the  labyrinths  of  economics — he  must 
rely  on  a  less  interested  source  of  reading, 
which  may  be  a  fellow  student  or  non¬ 
student. 

If  the  reading  is  compensated  for,  the  funds 
may  come  from  the  student,  relatives,  inter¬ 
ested  organizations,  or  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion.  In  any  case,  the  funds,  and  thus  the 
amount  of  reading  available,  are  generally 
limited. 

In  one  state  the  maximum  reading  fees 
allowed  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  stu¬ 
dents  under  its  program  are  $30  per  month. 
Part-time  jobs  on  the  campus  and  in  the 
community  pay  75^^  per  hour.  Assuming  that 
the  blind  student  could  obtain  a  reader  for 
50^  per  hour,  a  reader  could  be  hired  for  two 
hours  each  day.  Since  reading  aloud  is  but 
half  as  fast  as  reading  silently;  compared  to. 
the  sighted,  the  blind  student  reads  one  hour 
each  day.  Obviously  this  is  inadequate. 

One  chap  was  studying  law.  He  would  jot 
down  the  citation  of  the  case  and  listen  in¬ 
tently  while  the  reader  read  the  case  through 
once.  Repeated  paragraphs  or  pauses  for  note 
taking  meant  that  another  assigned  case 
might  not  be  read  at  all.  After  the  reader  had 
gone,  the  student,  from  memory,  would  con¬ 
struct  his  brief:  facts,  questions,  rule  of  law 
and  reasoning.  In  addition  to  the  case  book 
there  were  suggested  readings  for  each 
course;  however,  the  limited  reading  sched¬ 
ule  made  their  study  impossible.  Many  ex- 
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amples  involving  students  in  other  fields  of 
study  could  be  given,  but  the  picture  painted 
would  be  the  same. 

Reading  done  gratuitously  may  appear  to 
offer  the  perfect  solution  to  the  problem — in 
fact  any  organized  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  amount  and  nature  of  reading  service 
available  to  the  blind  student  can  be  made 
to  appear  unnecessary  by  referring  to  the  fact 
that  people  like  to  help,  that  the  student  only 
has  to  ask  and  he  will  receive  sufficient  volun¬ 
teer  reading  service.  This  may  or  may  not 
be,  but  there  are  many  factors  which  militate 
against  it:  (i)  Class  schedules  often  conflict, 
(2)  Mutual  study  does  not  lend  itself  to  late 
evening  or  early  morning  study,  (3)  The 
reluctance  of  the  student  to  make  his  needs 
known,  (4)  The  student’s  lack  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  meet  pteople  who  might  help  him,  (5) 
The  student’s  guilty  feeling  about  having  his 
friends  endure  tedium  in  order  that  he  might 
excel,  (6)  A  desire  for  independence,  (7) 
The  need  to  have  friends  for  friendship  alone, 
(8)  The  indifference  of  people,  (9)  The 
tedious  nature  of  reading  aloud,  (10)  Friends 
easily  forget  study  when  together. 

Complete  reliance  upon  personal  reading 
service,  as  opposed  to  recorded  reading  serv¬ 
ice  has  many  weaknesses:  (i)  Late  nieht  and 
early  morning  study  are  usually  precluded, 
(2)  The  reader  must  follow  his  own  sched¬ 
ule,  while  the  reproducer  knows  no  time 
schedule  but  your  own,  (3)  The  reproducer 
never  gets  irritated  when  asked  to  repeat, 
never  tries  to  explain  a  point,  elaborate,  re¬ 
fute  the  text,  talk  about  next  Saturdav’s  foot¬ 
ball  game,  suggest  a  coke,  or  go  to  sleep. 

To  compete  on  even  terms  the  blind  stu¬ 
dent  should  have  more  reading  time  than  the 
sighted  student.  If,  as  I  am  convinced,  the 
amount  of  reading  time  provided ,  for  the 
blind  student  is  much  less  than  that  which  the 
average  sighted  student  requires,  he  is  com¬ 
peting  under  a  great  handicap.  He  is  being 
graduated  from  college  with  a  fuzzy,  vague 
education.  Because  of  the  reading  system  he  is 
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unable  to  gain  a  precise  and  thorough  com¬ 
prehension  of  a  subject.  Being  unaware  of 
the  barriers  between  the  student  and  his 
greatest  development,  professors,  who  might 
give  encouragement,  guidance,  and,  later,  job 
recommendations,  often  write  him  off  as  a 
mediocre  student.  I  am  convinced  that  many 
blind  students  have  struggled  through  college 
midst  this  complex  of  limitations,  desiring 
despe^tely  to  delve  into  and  conquer  a  sub¬ 
ject,  but  forced  by  circumstance  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  cursory  view — graduating,  but 
never  realizing  tbeir  full  fruition.  This  area 
of  rehabilitation  can  and  should  be  improved. 

The  improvement  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  modern  recording  equipment  and 
a  program  of  organized  volunteer  readers. 
There  is  a  machine  which  records  on  plastic 
records,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  comparable 
in  playing  time  to  the  Talking  Book,  and  at 
a  cost  of  1914^  per  hour.  The  recording  is 
very  intelligible  and  considered  permanent. 
The  record  is  compact  and  flexible  and  can 
be  marked  in  braille. 

In  most  college  communities,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  women  with  leisure 
time,  radio  personnel  and  college  speech  stu¬ 
dents.  Through  an  organized  drive,  volun¬ 
teers  could  be  found  who  would  record  ma¬ 
terial  at  a  definite  hour.  The  student  would 
notify  the  person  in  charge  of  the  recording 
what  he  wanted  recorded  and  later  would 
receive  the  records.  When  the  student  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  records  he  would  return  them, 
and  they  would  be  available  for  other  stu¬ 
dents.  An  area-wide  listing  of  all  titles  re¬ 
corded  could  be  maintained  and  titles  could 
be  exchanged  or  duplicates  could  be  made. 
The  standard  titles  such  as  “Sociology"  by 
Bogardus,  “Heredity"  by  Snyder,  etc.,  which 
have  so  many  times  been  read  aloud  to  blind 
students,  slightly  absorbed,  and  then  lost  for¬ 
ever,  would  be  captured  permanentlv  on 
disks,-  and  the  future  student’s  hours  with  his 
reader  could  be  devoted  to  less  common 
material. 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation  should  be  very 
much  interested  in  such  a  plan,  for,  as  the 
recorded  library  increased,  the  reading  fees 
paid  would  decrease.  The  blind,  and  everyone 
interested  in  the  blind,  should  be  interested 
in  such  a  plan,  for  if  the  blind  college  gradu¬ 


ate  is  to  compete  with  the  sighted  college 
graduate  he  must  have  an  equal  education, 
which  means  equal  accessibility  of  reading 
material.  That  point  can  never  be  reached, 
but  such  a  plan  as  this  advances  us  further 
along  the  road  towards  it. 


THE  CASE  FOR  RECORDING-AS  A 
LIBRARIAN  SEES  IT 

ALISON  B.  ALESSIOS 


Librarians  as  a  group  have  always  been 
aware  that  the  public  library  is  a  definite 
adjunct  of  public  education,  and  with  the 
constantly  widening  educational  outlook, 
have  come  more  and  more  to  the  forefront  in 
movements  designed  to  further  public  edu¬ 
cation  and  enlightenment.  Librarians  are  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  needs  of  students,  and  alert  to 
meet  them;  reference  rooms  expertly  staffed 
and  stocked  are  provided  where  the  general 
student  may  study,  finding  at  his  hand  the 
text  and  supplementary  material  he  needs. 
Not  all  textbooks  of  every  type  are  provided, 
but  those  in  use  by  the  average  college  stu¬ 
dent  will  be  found. 

A  librarian  coming  from  a  branch  of  the 
public  library  where  students’  needs  have 
loomed  large,  and  taking  up  work  with  the 
blind,  feels  at  first  a  sense  of  frustration  and 
incredulity  when  she  realizes  how  much  is 
lacking  in  aids  to  blind  students.  A  supply  of 
textbooks  so  meager  as  to  be  almost  non¬ 
existent,  or  so  out-of-date  as  to  be  useless,  is 
all  that  she  has  to  work  with.  Investigation 
shows  that  “student  libraries”  exist  in  a  few 
schools;  some  of  the  printing  houses  for  the 
blind  make  attempts  to  supply  the  need  by 
maintaining  other  “student  libraries”,  and 

Mrs.  Alison  6.  Alessios  is  in  charge  of  the  Library 
for  the  Blind,  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 


organizations  having  braille  transcribers  help 
somewhat  by  putting  a  few  texts  into  braille. 
But  the  sum  total  is  as  discouraging  to  the 
librarian  as  it  must  be  to  the  student,  and  the 
fact  remains  that  for  blind  college  students 
practically  nothing  is  to  be  had. 

It  may  be  .asked,  “Do  not  all  blind  students 
have  readers,  and  does  not  this  fill  the  need?" 
Blind  students  do  have  readers,  but  this  does 
not  by  any  means  fill  the  need.  No  reader 
can  give  the  student  the  amount  of  time  nec¬ 
essary  for  him  to  absorb  the  material  which 
he  must  make  his  own.  A  devoted  member 
of  his  family  might  succeed  in  doing  this  if 
he  did  nothing  else,  but,  useful  as  readers 
may  be,  they  cannot  take  the  place  of  material 
that  may  be  read  and  reread,  conned  until 
it  is  understood  and  absorbed. 

What  about  braille?  Cannot  the  texts  be 
put  into  braille  by  hand?  Again,  no.  In  a 
few  cases,  where  a  highly  accomplished 
sighted  person  has  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions,  he  could  transcribe  a  text  or  two,  but 
how  long  will  it  take  him  ?  And  when  he  has 
done  it,  will  the  student  have  time  to  do  the 
actual  braille  reading  before  another  book  is 
required  of  him  ? 

In  most  cases,  as  braille  is  now  being  tran¬ 
scribed  by  hand,  it  takes  several  months  to  do 
a  textbook.  Then,  if  the  labor  is  not  to  be 
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[  wasted,  the  work  must  be  shellacked,  and, 
if  possible,  bound.  In  the  meantime,  the 
sighted  student  is  forging  far  ahead  of  the 
I  blind  one:  immediacy  is  of  incalcuable  value. 

!  It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  unless  a 
transcriber  is  qualified  by  his  or  her  own  edu¬ 
cation  to  do  the  work,  it  would  seem  an  ap¬ 
palling  task.  It  is  also  an  expensive  methcxl 
of  providing  textbooks,  especially  since  we 
have  a  -paper  shortage,  vsdiich  deters  some 
j  transcribers;  and  there  arises  also  the  ques- 
I  tion  of  storage  space.  Hand-copied  braille 
/  fills  many  more  volumes  than  press-brailled 
:  work,  and  few  libraries  for  the  blind  have 
any  great  amount  of  spare  shelving,  while 
students  find  difficulty  in  accommodating  the 
^  many  bulky  volumes. 

Of  course,  if  all  students  and  more  tran- 
I  scribers  were  familiar  with  Grade  3  hraille, 
j'  this  would  do  much  to  simplify  the  problem, 
but  we  have  only  one  transcriber  actively 
i  working  with  Grade  3:  she  is  at  work  on  the 
I  monumental  work  by  Toynbee,  The  Study 
:  of  History,  a  book  certain  to  be  received  with 
glad  acclaim  by  all  serious  students  of  history, 
f  It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  these  state- 
I  ments  were  misunderstood  to  mean  that 
I  hand  copying  of  braille  is  not  useful:  it  is  a 
j  much  appreciated  and  highly  valuable  service 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  referring  in  this  article  to 
f  textbooks  for  students  should  be  borne  in 
j  mind. 

■  Is  there  no  answer  to  this  problem.?  Last 
March  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  the 
Blind  found  a  possible  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  which,  while  still  in  the  experimental 

*  stages,  seems  definitely  the  answer. 

We  were  receiving  requests  from  war- 
blinded  veterans  who  hoped  to  continue 
their  college  work,  for  material  which  we 
had  been  almost  wholly  unable  to  supply. 
Certain  needed  material  had  been  recorded 
I  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  but  for  the  most 

■  part,  there  was  nothing  in  existence  which 
would  help  these  young  men.  Even  if  it  had 
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been  available  in  braille,  which  it  was  not, 
they  were  not  familiar  enough  with  braille  to 
be  able  to  use  it.  Textbooks  in  history,  soci¬ 
ology,  psychology,  all  were  required  for  these 
students;  could  we  as  librarians  turn  a  help¬ 
less  cold  shoulder .?  There  must  be  a  way  out, 
and  there  was. 

Through  an  interested  member  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  we  acquired  our  first  machine:  the  donor 
became  a  volunteer  recorder,  who  did  Men- 
ninger’s  Human  Mind  as  his  first  book.  Still 
using  borrowed  machines  and  volunteer  re¬ 
corders,  we  began  the  systematic  recording  of 
such  books  as  Woodworth’s  Psychology, 
Lynd’s  Middletown  and  Middletown  in 
Transition.  One  of  the  first  texts  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  was  a  solid  geometry  book.  This  wis 
recorded  by  a  young  engineering  student,  and 
when  completed,  it  consisted  of  twenty-two 
records;  the  light,  seven-inch  disks  made  a 
package  weighing  seven  ounces,  and  the 
book  occupied  less  space  than  the  usual  box 
of  writing  paper.  It  was  used  very  success¬ 
fully  by  the  veteran  for  whom  it  was  done, 
and  fully  proves  our  belief  in  the  usefulness 
of  this  sort  of  recording. 

Since  then  we  have  recorded  fifty-four 
books,  with  a  growing  volume  of  testimony 
as  to  the  value  of  the  work.  “It  will  mean 
emancipation  for  us  when  we  can  count  on 
having  our  books  in  this  form”,  said  one 
blind  student.  “Oh,  it  saves  hours  of  precious 
time!”  cried  another.  “It  is  far  and  away  the 
best  thing  that  has  happened  to  us  since  the 
Talking  Book  was  begun”,  added  another^ 
and  so  it  goes,  whenever  a  student  writes  or 
comes  in. 

The  work  is  being  financed  by  public  in¬ 
terest,  and  all  the  recording  is  done  by  volun¬ 
teer  workers,  who  have  given  uncounted 
hours  of  their  time.  How  much  this  amounts 
to  will  be  realized  when  it  is  understood  that 
each  side  of  the  little  disk  takes  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  to  record,  and  that  the  average  number 
of  pages  to  a  side  is  usually  not  more  than 
four. 
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In  the  case  of  books  containing  charts  and 
graphs,  such  as  A  Simplified  Guide  to  Statis¬ 
tics  for  Psychology  and  Education  by  Smith, 
we  have  been  working  out  braille  charts, 
with  the  invaluable  help  of  the  Technical  Re¬ 
search  Department  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  which  has  long  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  problem.  So  clear  and  practical 
has  been  this  instruction  that  we  have  been 
able  to  use  successfully  any  sighted  worker 
who  can  draw  and  use  the  simple  implements 
necessary.  We  have  recently  been  receiving 
fine  assistance  from  the  Business  Department 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
students  form  the  Public  Speaking  Division 
of  the  same  school  have  helped  in  a  very 
efficient  way  with  the  recording. 

In  order  to  make  possible  a  rapid  check  of 
assignments,  we  are  preparing  in  braille 
Tables  of  Contents,  which  will  indicate  the 
ink-print  pages  covered  by  each  record;  and 
eventually  all  records  will  be  brailled.  We 
have  allowed  students  the  use  of  the  records 
thus  far  without  brailling,  rather  than  hold 
up  their  use  of  the  books. 

It  was  our  hope  in  the  beginning  to  have 
some,  of  these  texts  put  into  braille,  but  the 
number  of  qualified  transcribers  seems  to  be 
far  less  than  the  number  of  books:  the  only 
one  actually  being  worked  on  at  the  moment 
is  Writer’s  Guide  to  English  by  Perrin. 

Following  in  the  adoption  of  this  type  of 
recording,  several  organizations  and  institu¬ 
tions  in  this  area  and  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  making  experiments  also,  and 
it  may  be  that  widespread  growth  will  re¬ 
sult.  However,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  material  being  used  is  copyrighted,  and 
that  use  of  it  without  permission  might  have 
serious  consquences.  Publishers  have  been 
very  kind  and  cooperative  and  we  owe  them 
grateful  appreciation,  and  strict  observance 
of  the  terms  under  which  their  permission  is 
granted,  that  is,  that  the  recording  be  used 
by  none  but  the  blind; 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  con¬ 


nection  with  this  many-sided  activity  is  that  | 
considerable  public  interest  is  being  aroused 
People  who  never  before  gave  any  thought  to 
the  blind  as  students  are  now  realizing  the 
immensity  of  the  handicaps  under  which 
they  labor:  they  marvel  at  the  courage  and 
the  dogged  perseverance  with  which  the 
blind  attack  their  educational  problems,  and 
they  are  amazed  that  the  college  student  is 
able  to  complete  his  studies  at  all.  This  means 
that  it  is  coming  to  be  understood  that  the 
blind  student  may  hope  before  long  to  be 
in  the  position  of  competing  on  more  equal 
terms  with  the  sighted. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  we  have  only  made 
a  beginning,  but  we  believe  that  the  pebble 
we  have  thrown  into  the  pool  has  caused 
waves  of  interest  and  feeling  to  spread,  and 
that  they  will  so  agitate  the  question  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  that  a  broad  a(>plia- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  “learning  by  listening” 
will  result. 
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APPOINTMENT 


Mrs.  Haleda  Kirkpatrick  has  joined  the  j 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  j 
of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  of 
Kansas  in  the  position  of  Field  Consultant,  j 
Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  is  a  graduate  of  Emporia  I 
State  Teachers  College  and  has  ‘taken  one  | 
year  of  graduate  study  in  the  Department  of 
Social  Work  at  Kansas  University.  For  six  i 
years  she  taught  social  science  in  Kansas  I 
schools,  and  she  was  employed  in  county  de¬ 
partments  of  social  welfare  for  six  years,  ! 
four  of  which  were  spent  in  the  position  (rf  : 
County  Director  of  Social  Welfare.  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick  has  also  served  on  the -Social  | 
Service  Staff  at  the  University  of  Kansas  k 
Medical  Center,  and  during  the  1946-1947  | 
school  year  served  as  an  assistant  instructor  | 
in  the  Kansas  University  School  of  Social  ■ 
Work.  I 


PRISONERS  OF  THE  DARK  IN  INDIA 


'  AMAL  KUMAR  SHAH 


An  eminent  author  has  truly  described 
those  who  have  been  denied  the  precious 
gift  of  sight  as  “prisoners  of  the  dark.”  Pri¬ 
soners  indeed!  and  it  has  been  the  endeavor 
of  the  great  pioneers  in  the  field  to  liberate 
them  from  the  prison  of  darkness,  set  them 
free  from  the  shackles  of  ignorance  and  bring 
them  the  glorious  light  of  knowledge  which 
is  their  heritage,  as  well  as  that  of  those  with 
vision. 

Handicapped  children  throughout  the 
ages  have  been  unable  to  help  themselves  in 
many  spheres  of  life.  Their  utter  depend¬ 
ence  upon  the  normal  social  order  has  again 
worked  for  their  exploitation  or  destruction. 
Their  story  on  the  pages  of  world  history  is 
tragic  and  pathetic.  The  pioneers  who  de¬ 
voted  their  lives  to  making  the  blind  happy 
and  useful  and  to  bringing  them  up  to  the 
level  of  the  sighted  deserve  universal  praise 
and  gratitude. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  in  India  have 
carried  forward  an  educational  program  for 
the  last  half  of  a  century  and  have  turned  out 
a  goodly  number  of  young  men  and  women 
whose  triumph  over  their  disability  is  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  unique  success  of  the 
movement,  started  in  1892  by  my  revered 
grandfather,  the  late  Reverend  Lai  Bihari 
Shah,  who  founded  the  Calcutta  Blind 
School.  But  much  remains  to  be  done  and 
the  task  of  training  the  600,000  visually  handi- 
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capped  people  in  our  country  is  indeed  very 
great. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  schools  for 
the  blind  in  my  homeland,  from  the  Hima¬ 
layas  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  very  small — espe¬ 
cially  in  relation  to  the  huge  blind  popula¬ 
tion.  The  apathy  of  the  blind  them.selves, 
their  parents  and  the  public,  is  a  great  prob¬ 
lem.  Fatalism — belief  in  the  punishment  of 
the  blind  for  sins  committed  during  a  former 
existence — may  be  the  underlying  cause 
this  apathy.  Illiterate  and  poverty-stricken 
parents  and  guardians  exploit  hundreds  of 
blind  children  through  begging,  which  is 
organized  on  a  commercial  basis.  Provision 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  India  has 
to  include  supplying  them  with  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life,  as  blindness  is  found  mostly 
among  the  poorer  people  of  the  community. 
The  cost  of  the  education  of  the  defective, 
especially  of  the  blind,  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  seeing;  as  special  apparatus,  ap¬ 
pliances  and  books  have  to  be  used  and  spe¬ 
cially  trained  and  devoted  teachers  have  to  be 
engaged.  Without  liberal  support  from  the 
Government,  public  bodies,  and  the  general 
public,  it  is  difficult  for  individual  institutions 
to  carry  on  this  huge  task. 

Such  a  task,  namely  that  of  normalizing 
the  blind,  making  them  economically  inde¬ 
pendent,  developing  them  to  become  useful 
and  productive  citizens,  educating  the  public 
as  to  their  accomplishments,  and  imbuing  it 
with  the  willingness  to  help  the  blind  to  help 
themselves,  is  our  common  responsibility.  We 
must  do  it  together,  through  exchanging 
ideas  with  the  faithful  and  honest  friends  of 
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the  blind  throughout  the  world,  through  liter¬ 
ature  and,  above  all,  leadership. 

At  Behala,  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  six 
miles  from  the  heart  of  the  first  city  of  India, 
surroupded  by  a  lovely  campus,  brightened 
by  blooming  flower  gardens  and  two  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  is  to  be  found  our  pioneer  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  welfare  and  education  of  the 
blind.  It  stands  as  a  living  monument  to  the 
compassion  and  big-heartedness  of  a  humble 
Indian,  Lai  Bihari  Shah.  He  became  blind 
in  1892,  and  an  English  missionary  taught 
him  the  braille  system.  Gathering  a  few  blind 
.  children  in  his  own  home  in  Calcutta,  he 
started  to  teach  them  braille.  Gradually  the 
school  flourished  and  today  it  is  the  most 
progressive  institution  for  the  education  and 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  India — with  accom¬ 
modations  for  nearly  two  hundred  children. 
There  is  nothing  new  to  report  as  we  carry 
on  our  work  in  this  school,  which  is  just  like 
any  modern  institution  for  the  blind  in  Am¬ 
erica  or  in  England.  During  the  war,  the 
premises  of  the  school  were  requisitioned  by 
the  Government  for  an  emergency  hospital 
and  we  had  to  evacuate  to  a  small  town  about 
a  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta  where  we 
labored  under  the  greatest  difficulties.  We 
have  brought  back  our  school  to  Behala,  but 
the  buildings  have  not  yet  been  de-requisi- 
tioned  by  the  Government,  so  we  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work  of  the  school  in  rented 
quarters.  The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  are 
located  on  two  different  permises  half  a  mile 
apart.  We  had  our  share  of  troubles  and  diffi¬ 
culties  during  the  war  and  we  are  still  passing 
through  a  very  critical  time  in  the  history  of 
India,  but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Father  is  guiding  us  through  these 
times  of  great  trial. 

The  All-India  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  which  I  was  able  to  establish 
upon  my  return  to  Indian  in  1941  after  my 
tour  around  the  world,  has  carried  on  a  splen¬ 
did  work  to  ameliorate  the  pathetic  suffering 
of  the  blind  in  India.  In  our  humble  way, 


we  have  tried  to  help  as  many  blind  people  — 
as  we  could  during  the  past  years.  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  my  readers  to  know  that 
during  the  war  years,  St.  Dunstan’s  of  Eng¬ 
land,  sent  Lt.  Col.  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  to 
India  to  help  us  in  our  work.  With  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Govenrment,  Sir  Clutha  has  been 
able  to  start  a  rehabilitation  center  for  war- 
blinded  veterans  at  Dehra  Dun.  The  State 
Governments  of  Baroda  and  Holkar  have 
extended  invitations  to  me  during  the  past 
years.  The  Government  of  India  and  the 
governments  of  native  states  seem  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

We  had  several  conferences  in  Calcutta,  In-  j  ^ 
dore  and  New  Delhi  with  many  prominent  j  ^ 
people.  I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  Most  ‘ 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Clay  Hubback,  Metropolitan  '  ^ 

of  India  and  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  the  ' 
Chairman  of  our  School  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Charu  Chandra  Bis¬ 
was  is  our  Honorary  Secretary,  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  Bengal  is  our  President  and  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  Sir  Frederic,  and  Lady  Burrows  arc 
our  Patrons.  We  have  a  distinguished  Board 
of  Governors  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
helping  to  develop  the  work  of  our  institu¬ 
tion.  My  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Govern-  | 
ment  of  Bengal,  India,  have  deputed  me  to  I 
study  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  the  | 
education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  after  a  year,  when  I  return  to  Calcutta  I 
via  Europe,  where  I  am  going  to  inspect  a  j 
number  of  institutions,  I  can  bring  back  with  i 
me  firsthand  information  to  help  them  to 
reorganize  the  school. 

Recently,  I  had  conferences  with  His  Ex-  [ 
cellency  M.  Asaf  Ali,  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Most  Rev.  Charles  K. 
Gilbert,  Bishop  of  New  York’s  Episcopal 
Diocese,  with  regard  to  a  proposal  for  estab-  i 
lishing  a  Committee  to  aid  our  work  at  home. 
Bishop  Gilbert  has  consented  to  become  the 
Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
we  hope  we  will  be  able  to  plan  a  good  pro¬ 
gram  to  support  our  work  at  home. 
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Address  Delivered  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
October  24, 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 


I  have  been  asked  to  talk  to  you  today 
about  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  the 
AAWB.  Well,  unquestionably,  the  keynote 
of  the  Baltimore  convention  was  harmony, 
harmony  achieved  in  the  proper  fashion,  after 
discussion  of  all  important  matters  and  with 
ample  opportunity  for  expression  of  all  points 
of  view.  Harmony,  you  know,  is  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  long  series  of  “Ja’s”,  nor  is  it  evi¬ 
dence  of  identity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
those  concerned.  No,  harmony  is  the  accord¬ 
ing  of  many  different  points  of  view  with 
resultant  euphony.  Indeed,  the  euphony 
sometimes  seems  afar  off  in  the  complicated 
modern  world  as  in  complicated  modern 
music,  where  discord  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  But  it  is  not,  actually.  The  discord 
ultimately  resolves  itself,  as  is  right  and 
proper,  into  the  final  euphony,  the  sought-for 
concord,  the  grand  “Amen”.  That’s  the  kind 
of  harmony  we  had  at  Baltimore.  And  it  is 
my  fond  hope  that,  by  the  time  my  term  of 
office  ends  two  years  hence,  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  can  resolve  all  conflicting  views 
of  sincere  people  working  for  the  good  of  the 
blind  into  a  harmonious  finale. 

One  evidence  of  the  harmony  at  Baltimore 
was  the  comparative  calmness  with  which 
the  proposed  new  constitution  was  discussed. 
Many  amendments  were  proposed  from  the 
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floor  and  accepted  by  the  delegates.  Finally, 
the  much-altered  document  was  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  accepted  by  everyone  present. 

One  of  the  amendments  from  the  floor 
provides  for  the  welcoming  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  into  membership.  No 
longer  does  the  AAWB  represent  only  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
but  every  organization  working  for  the  good 
of  the  blind  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  Already  a  few  memberships  have 
been  received  from  south  of  the  Border. 

This  gesture  of  international  goodwill  had 
a  counterpart  in  a  resolution  adopted  to  the 
effect  that  the  AAWB  shall  send  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Congress  of  workers  for 
the  blind  proposed  for  some  time  in  the  next 
couple  of  years  to  be  held,  probably  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  Directors  were  instructed  to  auth¬ 
orize  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  defray¬ 
ing  of  the  expenses  of  our  official  delegate. 
Many  individual  members  have  expressed 
themselves  as  eager  to  attend  the  congress  at 
their  own  expense.  Thus,  the  Americas  will 
be  well  represented  when  deliberations  get 
under  way. 

But  let  us  not  dwell  too  long  on  the  inter¬ 
national  phase  of  things.  Our  new  constitu¬ 
tion  provides  for  annual  meetings  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  rather  than,  as  hitherto,  biennial  meet¬ 
ings.  The  nature  of  the  sectional  groups  has 
been  altered  to  make  the  sections  more  homo¬ 
geneous  and  more  democratic.  There  are 
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eight  sections  now,  and  each  section  chocjses 
one  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Of  course  the  highest  of  the  high  spots  was 
the  annual  Shotwell  Memorial  banquet, 
where  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  who  de¬ 
voted  so  many  fruitful  years  to  her  beloved 
work  with  the  blind,  was  the  honored  reci¬ 
pient  of  the  medal.  Colonel  Baker,  the  dy¬ 
namic  Canadian  leader  in  our  field,  gave  his 
usual  brilliant  address  and  excellent  enter¬ 
tainment  was  provided  after  the  formalities 
were  ended. 

So  much  for  the  high  spots.  But  the  level 
land  provided  much  delectable  fruit.  I  think 
that  at  any  convention  of  professional 
workers,  the  informal  get-togethers  of  those 
struggling  with  the  same  or  similar  problems 
are  a  great  source,  perhaps  the  greatest  source, 
of  inspiration  and  real  profit.  The  fraternity 
of  those  with  a  common  devotion  is  very 
strong.  The  willingness  of  each  to  share  his 
experience  with  his  fellows  was  everywhere 
as  evident  as  the  eagerness  of  each  to  glean 
from  his  fellows  what  he  might  of  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  at¬ 
tended  a  convention  of  professional  workers 
in  our  field  have  a  great  experience  yet  before 
you.  And  it  is  my  hope,  as  president  of  the 
AAWB,  that  this  experience  is  not  too 
far  before  you;  that  you,  your  board  mem¬ 
bers,  your  interested  friends,  will  all  join  us 
in  our  effort  to  amalgamate  the  many  unre¬ 
lated  strivings  for  the  good  of  the  blind.  That 
is  to  be  the  great  aim  of  this  administration: 
the  welding  of  all  forces  for  good  in  the  work 
for  the  blind.  Let  us  tear  down  barriers  of 
suspicion  and  prejudice.  Let  us  put  relatively 
unimportant  differences  into  the  Limbo  of 
forgetfulness  where  they  belong.  Let  us  fix 
our  gaze  only  on  the  common  goal — the  plac¬ 
ing  of  blind  people  in  the  Americas,  nay, 
everywhere,  on  a  level  of  absolute  equality 
with  other  members  of  society,  equality  both 
economic  and  social.  There  have  been  too 
many  conflicting  organizations  for  the  blind. 
Let’s  get  together.  Let’s  approach  Congress 


and  our  State  Legislatures  as  a  unit,  not  as  a 
bickering  household.  We  shall  never  do  this 
if  we  wait  for  identity  of  opinion.  Identity  of 
opinion  is  not  necessary,  not  even  desirable. 
Harmonious  collaboration  of  all  those  sin¬ 
cerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
should  no  longer  be  thwarted  by  unworthy 
caviling  about  differences  in  detail,  undigni¬ 
fied  bickering  about  whether  we  must  use  a 
period  or  a  semicolon.  No,  if  we  are  sincerely 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  wc 
must  get  together  on  a  program  for  the  blind, 
not  continue  to  bicker  and  give  those  who  are 
not  our  friends  the  hoped-for  opportunity  to 
point  the  cynical  finger  and  declare,  “See, 
they  don’t  know  what  they  want.”  And  so, 
no  matter  what  organization  you  represent, 
provided  you  are  working  for  the  good  of  the 
blind  as  a  whole,  I  invite  you  to  membership 
in  our  great  professional  society,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  AsscKiation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Business  men  join  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  physicians,  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation;  lawyers,  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation;  workers,  the  AFL  or  CIO;  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers.  All  physicians  don’t  agree;  all  law¬ 
yers  don’t  ae;ree;  all  workers  don’t  agree.  But 
they  have  the  good  sense  to  present  a  united 
front  when  working  for  the  good  of  the 
group  as  a  whole.  Let  us  do  likewise. 

One  of  my  first  duties  on  assuming  the 
presidency  of  the  AAWB  was  to  appoint  cer¬ 
tain  important  committees,  among  them  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  the  Legislative 
Committee.  The  Committee  on  Professional 
Standards,  headed  by  J.  H.  McAulay  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,.  will  work  toward  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  a  set  of  minimum  standards  for 
workers  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  The  minimum  requirements  will  be 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  and  on  answers  to  question¬ 
naires  and  conferences  with  those  doing  re¬ 
habilitation  work  in  the  states.  They  will, 
when  compiled,  be  a  sort  of  touchstone  that 
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the  states  may  use  when  hiring  rehabilitation 
personnel.  They  will,  of  course,  be  forced  on 
nobody  but  will  rather  be  suggestive.  Here 
as  elsewhere,  the  AAWB  will  serve  as  guide, 
not  as  dictator.  The  standards  set  up  by  pre¬ 
vious  AAWB  committees  for  home  teachers 
have,  I  am  sure,  been  very  useful  to  state  di¬ 
rectors.  It  is  our  hope  that  rehabilitation 
standards  will  render  a  similar  service. 

Much  important  legislation  affecting  the 
welfare  of  blind  people  everywhere  will  be 
considered  in  Congress  and  in  various  state 
and  local  legislative  bodies.  The  AAWB,  as 
the  national  representative  of  professional 
workers  in  the  field  of  blindness,  will  at  all 
times  be  alert  to  these  legislative  goings-on 
and  will  endeavor  to  present  to  the  legislators 
through  the  Legislative  Committee,  of  which 
Peter  J.  Salmon  is  the  Chairman,  a  sane,  pro¬ 
gressive  point  of  view  based  on  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  successes  and  failures  that  work 
for  the  blind  in  this  country  has  known.  It  is 
our  sincere  hope  that  other  organizations  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  will  join 
with  us  in  this  worthv  endeavor.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  united  front  presented  by  all 
friends  of  the  blind  will  work  miracles  with 
legislators  who,  confronted  with  conflicting 
points  of  view  from  different  groups,  will  not 
know  which  way  to  turn.  The  blind  have 
always  fared  pretty  well  at  the  hands  of  legis¬ 
lative  bodies,  and  if  more  progress  has  not 
been  made  in  certain  quarters,  it  is  largely 
because  a  united  front  has  not  been  presented. 
After  all,  the  legislators  don’t  know  too  much 
about  the  blind  or  the  work  for  the  blind. 
They  want  to  help  but  need  the  counsel  of 
the  blind  and  their  friends.  This  counsel 
must  not  be  confused  and  contradictory.  We 
of  the  AAWB  will  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  meet  all  other  organizations  on 
solid  central  ground  and  work  with  them  for 
the  good  of  all. 

But  all  these  specific  activities  of  the 
AAWB  will  be  directed  toward  one  end,  the 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Wc 


shall  strive  to  raise  the  social  and  economic 
level  of  blind  people  everywhere.  We  blind 
have,  alas,  come  to  accept  a  situation  that,  in 
many  ways  is  deplorable.  We  are  normal 
human  beings  who  have  lost  one  of  the  major 
senses.  Every  other  part  of  us,  body  and  soul 
and  mind,  works  just  as  it  did  before.  But 
blindness  is  such  an  obvious  thing.  Combine 
this  obviousness  with  the  fact  that  people  are 
afraid  of  the  dark,  and  you  will  have  an  at¬ 
titude  toward  blindness  and  the  blind  which, 
were  it  not  so  tragic  in  its  repercussions, 
would  be  highly  amusing.  We  have  lost 
something  and  we  are  in  need  of  help  in  cer¬ 
tain  of  life’s  situations.  Who  isn’t?  But  let  us 
not  therefore  slump  into  a  feeling  of  infer¬ 
iority.  Let  us  not  accept,  for  ourselves  or  for 
our  clients,  relegation  to  a  state  of  helpless¬ 
ness.  At  first  an  object  of  pity,  the  helpless 
person  soon  becomes  an  object  of  annoyance. 
No,  let  us  acknowledge  frankly  our  limita¬ 
tions,  accepting  help  where  we  need  it  and 
not  stupidly  pretending.  Let  us  accept  our 
limitations  but  let  us  insist  that  society  accept 
the  fact  that  our  limitations  are  limited  too; 
that  we  are  not  completely  helpless  because 
physical  sight  is  gone;  that  in  many  life  situ¬ 
ations  we  may  be  superior  to  those  about  us, 
with  20/20  visual  acuity.  And  as  part  of  this 
insistence,  let  us  clamor  for  the  opportunities 
to  earn  a  livelihood  that  are  rightfully  ours. 
Let  us  not  sp6il  this  campaign,  mind  you, 
by  demanding  opportunities  that  are  not 
ours,  jobs  that  we  can’t  fill,  privileges  to 
which  we  have  no  right.  No,  we  will  be  ade¬ 
quately  provided  for  if  we  manage  to  garner 
those  opportunities,  economic  and  social, 
which  are  rightfully  ours.  We  want  to  earn 
our  living  just  as  our  neighbors  do.  Likewise 
ir  shall  be  our  aim  to  insure  to  those  of  us 
who  cannot  work  the  same  privileges  that 
would  be  accorded  to  our  neighbors  in  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances,  social  security  payments, 
adequate  social  security  payments,  payments, 
mind  you,  not  because  we  are  blind — for 
what  moneys  could  pay  us  for  that? — but 
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because  through  no  fault  of  our  own,  we  are 
unable  to  take  active  part  in  the  productive 
program  of  our  complicated  society.  Work 
for  those  who  can  work;  social  security  for 
those  who  cannot.  And  respect  and  accept¬ 
ance  for  all.  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  shall 
he  our  goal. 

Conscious  of  the  chaotic  situation  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  and  of  the  insignifi¬ 
cance  to*  the  law-makers  of  our  problems 
when  set  against  international  problems,  I 
am  nonetheless  hopeful  for  the  future  of  our 
work,  for  the  future  of  the  world. 

As  the  glorious  Phoenix  rose  from  the  ugly 
ashes,  so  from  the  debris  of  a  perhaps  too 
greedy,  too  self-centered  civilization  may 
arise  a  new  and  more  worthy  society,  a  society 
firmly  established  on  brotherhtxxl  and  |:)eace, 
a  society  in  which  the  blind  and  all  other 
erstwhile  step  children  will  have  found  com¬ 
plete  fulfillment. 


N.  I.  B.  NEWS 


Wages  and  Hours:  Quoted  herewith  is  a 
letter  received  by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  from  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Labor,  which  is  self-explan¬ 
atory. 

“This  will  reply  to  your  letter  of  October 
I,  1947  addressed  to  Miss  Louise  McGuire 
of  my  staff  in  which  you  request  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  application  of  the 
Walsh-Healy  Public  Contracts  Act  to  your 
workshop,  relative  to  certain  specific 
points  which  you  outline  in  your  letter. 
I  will  take  these  up  in  the  order  listed 
therein. 

You  asked  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  requiring  the  payment  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half  for  work  over  eight 
hours  per  day  applies  to  charitable  non¬ 
profit  agencies.  The  Public  Contracts  Act 
affords  no  exemption  from  its  provisions 


for  charitable  non-profit  agencies  as  such. 
Unless  specifically  exempt  under  the  terms 
of  the  Act  persons  employed  by  the  con¬ 
tractor  in  the  manufacturing  or  furnishing 
of  the  materials,  supplies,  articles,  or  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  performance  of  the  con¬ 
tract  must  be  paid  the  overtime  rate  erf 
time  and  one-half  of  the  employee’s  basic 
hourly  rate  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  8  per  day  or  40  per  week  whichever 
method  of  computation  will  yield  the  em¬ 
ployee  the  greater  compensation.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  any  employee  works  10  hours  a 
day  for  6  days  per  week  his  overtime  com¬ 
pensation  on  a  daily  basis  would  be  com¬ 
puted  at  2  hours  overtime  per  day  or  12 
hours  for  the  week;  but  inasmuch  as  he 
works  60  hours  in  the  week,  overtime  on  a 
weekly  basis  would  amount  to  20  hours 
at  overtime  rates  for  the  hours  in  excess  of 
40.  The  worker,  therefore,  must  be  paid 
at  the  applicable  overtime  rate  for  20 
hours.  Answering  your  second  question, 
there  has  been  no  removal  of  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  in  order  to  come  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act,  a  government  contract 
must  entail  an  amount  in  excess  of  $10,000 
in  government  purchase.  The  Solicitor’s 
Office  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  purchase 
order,  which  is  sent  by  the  government- 
ordering  office  to  the  workshop  designated 
by  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
and  which  is  accepted  and  filled  by  such 
workshop  is  regarded  as  a  contract  or 
purchase  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  contracts  Act  if  the 
amount  thereof  exceeds  or  may  exceed  $10,- 
000.  In  such  case  the  time  and  one-half 
overtime  provision  of  the  Act  would  apply. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Government 
order  calls  for  $10,000  or  less,  such  order 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  Public  G>n- 
tracts  Act.  You  ask  “Does  the  provision 
for  paying  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one- 
half  for  work  over  8  hours  per  day  apply 
when  a  worker  devotes  only  a  portion  (rf 
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his  time  (less  than  8  hours)  to  work  af¬ 
fected  by  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  or  does 
it  apply  only  when  more  than  8  hours  per 
day  is  devoted  to  this  work?”  Where  an 
employee  works  for  any  part  of  a  day  in  a 
given  work  week  on  a  government  con¬ 
tract  he  must  be  paid  overtime  for  all 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  8  in  any  one 
day  or  after  40  in  any  one  work  week. 

Generally  speaking,  the  stipulations  are 
considered  not  to  apply  to  employees  who 
are  not  engaged  in,  or  directly  connected 
I  with,  the  manufacture,  fabrication,  sam¬ 
pling,  handling,  supervision,  or  shipment 
i  of  the  materials,  supplies,  articles  or  equip- 

!  ment  required  under  the  Government 

i  contract.  The  stipulations  likewise  are  not 

i  considered  applicable  to  employees  en- 

j  gaged  exclusively  on  non-government 

i  work  if  such  employees  are  actually  seg- 

I  regated  and  separate  records  are  kept  for 

■  employees  engaged  on  Government. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  a 
copy  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act  and  Rulings  and  Interpretations, 
Number  3.  I  am  pleased  that  you  have 
found  Miss  McGuire  so  helpful  in  the  past. 
She  will  continue  in  close  touch  with  your 
problems  in  the  future  from  this  office. 

|!  Signed:  Wm.  R.  McComb,  Administrator" 

I  If  you  wish  any  further  information,  or 

I:  copies  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  write  direct 
to— U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division,  Wash- 
I  ington  25,  D.  C. 

Broom  Machinery:  The  Detroit  League  for 
I  the  Handicapped,  Inc.,  316  E.  Jefferson  Ave- 
'  nue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan,  is  interested  in 
!  purchasing  a  foot-treadle  broom  winding 
machine  and  also  the  equipment  for  hand- 
sewing  brooms.  If  you  have  such  equipment 
j  for  sale,  please  contact  them  direct. 

Broom  Bags:  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Btooklyn  16,  N.  Y., 
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makes  the  following  announcements: 

“Burlap  bags  for  Government  brooms  are 
available.  Wire  for  quantities  and  prices. 
The  Industrial  Home  is  interested  in  the 
purchase  of  a  Baltimore  Stitcher  with  a 
number  of  700  or  higher. 
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The  Director  of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Bryan,  has  recently  returned  to 
the  office  from  an  extended  trip  to  Missouri 
where  she  worked  with  the  Bureau  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Division  of  Welfare.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  Miss  Marie  Busch,  Supervisor  of 
Home  Teachers,  she  traveled  over  all  of  the 
state,  working  with  each  of  the  home  teachers, 
and  visited  approximately  ninety  deaf-blind 
individuals.  She  assisted  in  planning  for  their 
needs.  During  this  trip  she  spoke  to  the  St. 
Louis  Chapter  of  the  International  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  the  State  Meeting 
of  Home  Teachers  and  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  staff 
of  the  state.  Upon  her  return  she  was  pleased 
to  find  that  the  first  issue  of  the  magazine  for 
the  deaf-blind.  Touch  and  Go,  was  ready 
for  distribution.  Gratifying  responses  to  the 
magazine  are  being  received  daily  from  the 
deaf-blind  people. 

A  study  course  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  was  held  in  connection  with  the  1947 
Ohio  Welfare  Conference  in  Columbus  on 
November  3-4.  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  of 
the  Foundation’s  staff,  conducted  the  course, 
which  dealt  with  the  psychological  effects  of 
blindness  on  the  individual  and  his  environ¬ 
ment,  and  adjustment  to  sudden  and  slowly 
developing  blindness,  as  well  as  the  problem 
of  the  person  born  blind.  About  thirty 
workers  for  the  blind,  particularly  those  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Home 
Teaching  Services  of  the  Division  of  Social 
Administration,  Services  for  the  Blind,  at¬ 
tended  the  course. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  California  State  Departments  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Mental  Hygiene,  Public  Health,  and 
Social  Welfare  have  issued  their  “Report  of 
Inter  department  Committe  on  Study  of  Prob¬ 
lems  of  and  Services  for  the  Blind",  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  41  (1945).  The 
objective  of  this  report  was  to  provide  the 
State  legislature  with  accurate  and  complete 
data  that  would  aid  in  its  consideration  of 
provisions  intended  to  round  out  and  improve 
the  State’s  over-all  program  for  its  blind 
citizens.  Special  attention  is  given  to  a  review 
of  the  services  now  provided,  the  adequacy 
of  such  services,  and  the  need  for  additional 
services  to  meet  the  proposed  requirements 
of  a  complete  and  adequate  program.  The 
report  is  divided  into  two  main  sections. 
Part  I  (with  Appendix)  sets  forth  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  committee,  its  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  Part  II  consists  of  complete 
reiwrts  prepared  hy  each  agehcy  concerned. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Physically  Handicap¬ 
ped,  bv  Dr.  Henry  H.  Kessler  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Columbia  University  Press.  Part 
III — Rehabilitation  in  Practice — ^has  a  chapter 
on  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  “A  brief  survey 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  reveals  an 
increasing  trend  toward  training  for  suitable 
employment  in  normal  industrial  life.  This 
trend  was  noticeable  in  progressive  states  and 
countries  before  World  War  II  but  was  given 
impetus  in  the  war  period  by  the  acute  labor 
shortage.  Depending  on  the  individual’s  edu¬ 
cation,  skill  and  aptitude,  the  field  for  mer¬ 
cantile,  industrial,  and  professional  employ¬ 
ment  is  almost  unlimited.” 


“The  Blind  Can  Do  a  Job  For  Industry”, 
by  W.  P.  Greer  in  the  Journal  of  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  October  1947  reports  on  the  work  of 
the  Ohio  Rehabilitation  Service  for  the  Blind 
for  the  year  1946.  There  was  163  blind  clients 
placed  in  employment,  in  special  workshops 
and  in  private  business  and  industry.  It  was 
found  wise  to  set  up  a  vocational  objective 
and  to  seek  employment  in  the  same  field  erf 
work  in  which  the  person  had  had  experience 
before  his  vision  was  impaired. 

Science  Illustrated  for  November  1947  con¬ 
tains  “The  Six  Dots  of  Braille”,  an  article 
describing  the  invention  and  development  of 
the  braille  system  and  its  present  use  in  the 
education  of  blind  children  and  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  adult.  There  are  many 
illustrations. 

The  Dight  Institute  of  the  University  (rf 
Minnesota  Bulletin  Number  5,  1947,  contains 
“Four  Generations  of  Blindness”  by  J.  C. 
Lysen  and  C.  P.  Oliver.  It  gives  a  history  of 
optic  atrophy  indicating  that  such  a  condition 
is  inherited  as  a  sex-linked  recessive  trait. 

The  Lion  for  September  1947  in  “Sunshine 
Camp”  gives  the  story  of  the  summer  camp 
for  blind  people  conducted  by  the  Helena 
Lions  Club  in  Montana.  The  camp  is  con 
ducted  as  a  school  in  which  vocational  gui 
dance  and  counselling  play  a  most  important 
part. 

The  New  Yor/^er  for  September  27,  1947 
includes  “Seeing  Eye”  by  Sally  Benson,  a 
story  about  a  blinded  veteran  and  his  wife 
This  has  been  reprinted  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  B.  V.  A.  Bulletin. 

Helga  Lende 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


Cake  Knife.  Some  time  ago  in  this 
column,  a  new  type  of  cake  knife  was  an¬ 
nounced.  This  consisted  of  a  V-shaped  blade 
which  could  simply  be  set  down  on  a  round 
cake  of  any  sort  and  pressed.  When  cut,  the 
cake  can  be  served  by  simply  pressing  the 
handles  together  slightly,  which  grips  the 
cake  securely.  Numerous  requests  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  this  item,  so  it  is  now  being  stocked 
at  a  price  of  $1.55,  postpaid. 

The  Knit  Master.  A  toy  which  may  af>- 
peal  to  children  as  well  as  to  certain  people 
who  have  weaving  or  knitting  as  a  hobby  is 
manufactured  by  the  Ainslie  Knitting  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  Inc.,  740  Grand  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  This  clamps  on  a  table 
and  weaves  a  soft  hollow  cloth  tubing  which, 
in  turn,  may  be  worked  into  belts,  sus¬ 
penders,  place  mats,  handbags,  rag  rugs,  and 
so  on.  The  price,  complete,  is  $15.00,  and 
orders  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Ainslie 
people. 

They  also  make  more  serious  knitting 
machines  for  knitting  socks,  sweaters,  and  so 
on.  We  have  had  reports  of  totally  blind 
people  being  able  to  operate  these  machines 
satisfactorily  without  sighted  help,  but  others 
were  not  able  to  learn.  A  complete  sixty- 
needle  outfit  is  priced  at  $75.00,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred-needle  outfit  costs  $100.00.  Knitting  is 
accomplished  by  simply  turning  a -crank,  but 
on  socks,  for  example,  the  operation  has  to  be 
altered  frequently,  depending  on  whether 
ribbed  knitting  is  required  or  another  type, 
and  whether  the  bcxiy  of  the  sock  is  being 
knitted,  or  the  toe,  the  heel,  and  so  on.  Those 
concerned  with  home  industries,  provided 
they  have  likely  clients  in  mind,  may  want  to 
get  further  details  form  the  Ainslie  people. 


and  some  of  the  sheltered  shops  may  also  be 
interested.  The  machines  have  been  tried  in 
Canada,  and  two  have  just  been  sent  to  Po¬ 
land  for  trial  there. 

An  Alarm  Clock  for  the  Deaf-Blind.  A 
rather  expensive,  but  very  effective  alarm 
clcKk  for  the  deaf-blind  has  been  tested  and 
found  satisfactory  by  five  of  the  workers  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brtxik- 
lyn.  This  employs  the  Selecto-Switch  self¬ 
starting  cltKk,  which  was  announced  recently 
in  this  column  at  a*  price  of  $11.30,  together 
with  a  special  buzzer  which  has  been  put  to¬ 
gether  in  an  attractive  walnut  case  by  a  deaf 
inventor,  Mr.  Hyman  Rubin.  The  buzzer  is 
plugged  into  the  Selecto-Switch  clock  and 
placed  under  the  mattress.  At  the  selected 
time,  the  buzzer  is  turned  on,  and  its  vibra¬ 
tions  are  amplified  by  the  bed  springs,  wak¬ 
ing  up  the  occupant  of  the  bed.  The  price  of 
the  buzzer  is  $8.70.  This  makes  the  total  cost 
of -such  an  alarm  clock  $20.00,  which  places  it 
rather  definitely  in  the  luxury  class;  but  it 
makes  a  nice  present. 

X-Acto  Knife.  There  has  always  been  a 
demand  for  a  good  pocket  knife,  which  was 
not  entirely  met  by  the  Flipknife  already  car¬ 
ried.  The  X-Acto  Crescent  Company  puts 
out  a  knife  of  about  the  same  size,  though 
less  dressy,  with  a  blade  of  the  finest  surgical 
steel  which  is  pulled  back  into  the  handle 
when  not  in  use.  The  entire  knife  is  thin  and 
j  light,  and  should  be  very  good  for  whittling, 
chair-caning,  etc.  When  the  manufacturer 
was  approached,  he  said  doubtfully  that  he 
didn’t  know  whether  he  could  recommend 
this  item  for  use  by  the  blind  because,  said 
he,  “if  his  hand  is  in  the  wrong  place,  when 
he  pushes  out  the  blade,  he  can  get  a  nasty 
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cut.  This  knife  is  a  lot  sharper  than  most 
knives.”  It  was  a  pleasure  to  point  out  to  him 
that  the  blind  are  a  lot  more  careful  than  see¬ 
ing  people,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  worry 
about.  The  price  of  this  knife  is  80^,  postpaid. 

Modern  Michigan.  Mr.  Donald  L.  Scott, 
of  Philadelphia,  has  got  out  a  very  attractive 
game  called  Modern  Michigan.  This  is  a 
more  refined  way  of  playing  that  very  popu¬ 
lar  card  game  known  as  Michigan.  It  consists 
of  a  deck  of  Congress  playing  cards  with  re¬ 
inforced  braille  markings,  a  box  of  chips,  a 
holder  for  the  chips,  and  a  “boodle  board.” 
For  those  who  are  familiar  with  Michigan, 
the  meaning  of  this  will  be  clear.  In  this 
game,  there  are  four  cards  which  are  known 
as  “boodle”  or  money  cards.  In  Mr.  Scott’s 
version,  these  cards  are  mounted  on  an  ii- 
inch  disc  which  can  be  rotated  on  its  ii-% 
inch  base.  Each  money  card  is  recessed  so 
that  cards  may  be  stacked  over  the  “boodle” 
cards.  The  “boodle”  cards  are  covered  with 
braille  plastic.  There  is  a  recess  at  the  center 
for  a  container  for  the  chips.  The  game  is  at¬ 
tractively  boxed  and  comes  with  a  255-page 
booklet  in  inkprint  called  the  Official  Rules 
of  Card  Games,  along  with  separate  instruc¬ 
tions  in  both  braille  and  inkprint.  Price,  post¬ 
paid  $5.00. 

Electtro-Indicating  Gauge.  Federal  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  has  just  announced  a  new  Sound  Tol¬ 
erance  Guage  which  is  intended  for  produc¬ 
tion  “go,  no-go”  inspection.  The  cost  of  the 
complete  equipment,  including  comparator, 
is  about  $215.00.  Placement  workers  having 
possible  applications,  may  write  for.  further 
information  to  T.  I.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Engineer¬ 
ing  Department,  Federal  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion,  1144  Eddy  Street,  Providence  i,  R.  I. 
The  model  number  is  132  B-2. 

Automatic  Center  Punch  Attachments. 
Those  who  have  already  piirchased  Vinco 
Automatic  Center  Punches  from  this  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  attach¬ 
ments  are  available  which  greatly  increase 


the  usefulness  of  this  tool.  Perhaps  the  mo8 
interesting  is  the  SC-i  self-centering  attach- 
ment.  This  is  designed  for  accurately  and 
rapidly  locating  the  center  of  holes  in  hinges, 
etc.,  and  for  making  a  mark  on  wood  sufc 
ently  pronounced  for  starting  wood  screws 
(except  on  very  hard  woods,  where  it  may  be 
wise  to  drill).  The  attachment  has  an  adapter 
for  large  holes,  and  this  is  unscrewed  for 
small  holes.  The  price  is  $1.00,  postpaid.  The 
point  on  the  regular  center  punch  is  un¬ 
screwed,  and  the  attachment  is  screwed  into 
the  handle. 

Those  who  might  find  this  tool  sufficiently 
useful  to  want  a  complete,  independent  self- 
centering  punch  may  order  an  SC-19 
centering  punch.  This  has  all  the  features  of 
the  regular  automatic  center  punch  except 
that  it  is  specialized  for  finding  centers  of 
holes  and  is  priced  at  $2.20,  complete. 

Leather  Workers  will  be  interested  in  two 
other  attachments  which  may  be  installed  on 
regular  Vinco  automatic  center  punches. 
These  are  two  hole-punching  attachments. 
The  C-3  Hole  Cutting  Point  makes  a  clean 
.090"  hole,  and  the  C-4  makes  a  hole  .045"  in 
diameter.  These  are  priced  at  50^^  each.  These 
may  not  work  well  on  heavy  leather  with  the 
model  already  sold,  A  heavier,  adjustable' 
automatic  center  punch  may  be  had  at  a  pria 
of  $2.20,  which  is  adapted  to  handle  heavier 
leather. 

Science  Students.  Those  interested  in 
Organic  Chemistry  should  refer  to  an  article 
in  Chemical  Engineering  Neu/s,  Volume  25, 
No.  12  (March  24,  1947).  p.  847,  The  article 
is  entitled  “New  Notation  for  Organic 
Chemistry  Proposed”,  and  discusses  a  system 
of  one-line  formulae  suggested  by  G.  Mal¬ 
colm  Dyson,  of  England.  Mr.  David  L 
Davidson,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in 
the  same  magazine,  for  May  26,  points  out 
how  well  the  Dysonian  System  fits  in  with 
braille. 

Blind  College  Educators.  A  file  of  over 
thirty  blind  people  teaching  at  the  college 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 


level,  has  been  compiled  and  may  prove  help¬ 
ful  to  young  aspirants.  The  fields  covered  are 
almost  unlimited.  There  are  undoubtedly 
others  who  are  not  on  the  list.  Not  only 
would  it  be  good  to  have  their  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  titles,  and  fields,  but  it  would  be  good 
to  have  letters  from  educators  who  have  had 
blind  students  in  the  laboratory.  A  letter  from 
a  botany  instructor  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  More  such  letters  are  needed. 

Fire  Extinguisher.  It  has  long  been  felt 
that  a  good  fire  extinguisher  is  an  especially 
imprtant  device  for  blind  householders, 
standard  fire  extinguishers  have  been  expen¬ 
sive,  bulky,  and  often  capable  of  ruining  as 
many  things  as  the  original  fire.  Power-Pak 
Corporation,  however,  has  just  announced  a 
model,  filled  with  carbon  dioxide,  which  is 
only  fifteen  inches  long,  by  i-%  inches  in 
diameter,  and  which  weighs  about  two 
pounds,  six  ounces.  It  is  turned  on  by  twist¬ 
ing  a  knob,  and  can  be  turned  off  before  the 
tank’s  contents'  are  exhausted.  Every  unit  is 
guaranteed  as  fully  conforming  with  govern¬ 
ment  specifications.  The  charge  is  ten  ounces 
of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  average  small,  grease,  electric, 
or  other  fire.  The  gas  comes  out  as  a  fine 
spray  and  will  not  damage  materials  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  price,  includ¬ 
ing  nozzle,  wall  bracket,  and  screws,  is  $5.00, 
each.  Refills  may  be  secured  in  most  towns 
and  cities,  or  the  unit  may  be  returned  to  the 
plant  for  refilling. 

•  Complete  List  of  Items.  There  have  been 
repeated  requests  that  a  full  listing  be  pub¬ 
lished  of  all  the  items  handled  by  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Since,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  some  price  changes,  usually 
slightly  upward,  the  following  prices  will 
apply  until  further  notice: 

Canned  Goods  Markers,  kit  of  plastic 

labels,  elastics,  and  punch . $  1.45 

Gas  Stove  Lighter . 25 

Automatic  Pancake  Turner,  aluminum 

blade,  and  spring  handle . 25 


Vegetable  Sheer,  adjustable  thickness,  plus 

grating  attachment  . 

Aluminum  Broil  Racks,  kit  of  three, 

assorted . 

E-Z-Lift  Jar  Opener,  for  press-top  jars  and 

paint  cans,  etc . 

Carving  Knife,  with  adjustable  guide  for 

roasts,  etc . 

Speedy  Chef  Egg  Beater,  with  stand,  for 

bowls  of  various  sizes  . 

Scalcomatic  Pressure  Cooker,  4-quart,  with 

separator  and  trivet  •. . 

Bacon  Fryer,  for  cooking  bacon  without 

turning  . 

Cake  Cutter,  V-shaped  blade,  for  cutting 

and  serving  layer  cakes . 

Tape  Measure,  five-foot,  with  paper  staple 

markings  . 

'Tape  measure,  metric,  as  above  . 

Hem  Gauge,  adjustable,  for  marking  hems 

with  pins;  marked  rule . 

Cast,  Aluminum  Rule,  one-foot,  sixteenth- 

inch  graduations . 

Wood-marking  Gauge,  combination  of 

above  with  slide  and  brad  awl . 

Magnagrip,  magnetized  tool  or  knife 

holder  for  hanging  steel  items  . 

Brad  Pusher,  for  sinking  home  finishing 

nails  without  hammer  . 

Automatic  Center  Punch,  15  lb.  stroke, 

nonadjustable  . 

Self-centering  punch  attachment,  for  above 
Self-centering  automatic  center  punch, 

complete  . 

Leather  punch  attachment,  .090”  hole  .  . 
Leather  punch  attachment,  .045"  hole .  . 

Automatic  Center  Punch,  for  use  with 

above  on  thicker  leather.  . 

Miterite  Saw  Guide,  for  cross  cutting, 

ripping,  etc . 

Speed  Soldering  Iron,  for  locating  and  sol¬ 
dering.  Location  is  done  with  cold  iron. 

Soldering  heat  in  ten  seconds  . 

Precision  Pressure  Lock  Wrench,  holds 

pressure  till  released  . 

Tire  Pressure  Gauge,  20  to  120  lbs.,  for 

poor-sight  reading  . 

Same,  for  touch  reading  . 

Protractor,  transparent  plastic,  with  pointer 
Insulin  Syringe,  for  self-administration. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Sphygmomanometer,  for  taking  blood 

pressure  by  touch  .  32-50 

Magnifier,  with  self<ontained  light 

Ten  diameters  .  4.25 

Seven  diameters  .  4.25 

Magnetic  Compass,  with  retaining  band 

and  locking  button  .  2.25 

Lightweight  Aluminum  Cane,  V2  inch 

diameter,  any  length . . .  1.50 

Collapsible  Lock-open  Cane,  brass  finish, 

extends  to  48  inches  .  1.50 

Collapsible  Feeler  Cane,  holds  open  by 

friction,  40  inches  .  3.50 

Ball  Point  Pen,  Sylvania,  writes  with  ink, 

smudgeless . 50 

Script  Guide,  metal,  for  pen  or  pencil 

writing  .  1.65 

Order  from  Braille  Institute,  741  N. 
Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Thermometer,  outdoor,  with  mounting 

bracket  .  1.75 

Thermometer,  liquid  or  gas,  25-125°  F  .  4.00 

liquid  range,  0-180°  F  .  2.75 

meat  range,  0-220°  F,  with  sharp  stem  2.75 
oven  or  candy  range,  50-500°  F  . . .  .  4.50 

metric:  range,  0-150°  C  . .  5.00 

Postal  Scale,  graduated  in  ounces  up  to 

half  pound,  il4  lb.  capacity . 90 

Diabetic  Diet  Scale,  500  grams,  marked  in 

braille  .  8.50 

Interval  Timers,  for  cooking  and  other 
timing  needs 

Bell-ringing  models,  30  or  60  minutes, 

full  scale  .  3.00 

60  seconds,  full  scale  .  3.50 

Electric  switch  models,  30  or  60  min¬ 
utes,  full  scale  .  4.75 

Braillcd  Alarm  Clock,  Waterbury  .  4.45 

Selecto-switch  Electric  Clock,  turns  radio 

on  and  off  .  11.30 

Vibrator,  for  use  with  above  as  deaf-blind 
alarm  clock  8.70 

Chess  Set,  plastic  men,  pegged,  with  com¬ 
position  board  .  2.50 

Game  of  “Bottoms  Up”,  played  with  dice 

and  nine  marked  pieces  .  1.25 

Game  of  “Goal”,  elaborate  form  of  tic-tac- 

toe  .  1. 00 

Pyramid  Puzzle,  requires  minimum  of 
255  moves  for  solution  .  1.35 


Brailled  Cards,  Bicycle  cards  with  rein¬ 
forced  dots  . 

Brailled  Plastic  Cards,  washable  and  sturdy 
Jumbo  Cards,  with  extra  large  symbols, 

for  partially  sighted  . 

Anagrams,  embossed  inkprint  letters  only, 

for  teaching . . 

Cribbage  Board,  with  readily  felt  holes  for 

quick  scoring  . 

Modern  Michigan,  braille  cards,  boodle 

board  and  booklet  . 

Half  Teaspoon  Liquid  Measure,  glass  with 

rubber  bulb  . 

Flipknife,  locks  open,  gold-plated  handle.. . 
X-Acto  Pocket  Knife,  surgical  steel  blade 

slides  into  handle  . 

Flameless  Cigaret  Lighter,  heats  as  cig- 

aret  is  puffed  . 

Nimrod  Pipe  Lighter,  has  Same  in  chim¬ 
ney  for  lighting  pipes  . 

Drying  Beads,  absorb  40%  of  weight  in 

moisture,  re-usable,  lb . 

Vestpok  Razor,  shaves  without  soap  or 

electricity,  10  blades  . ‘ . 

Coin  Changer,  four  barrel,  for  stand  op¬ 
erators  and  dealers  . 

Key-keepers,  pin  in  handbag,  keys  attach 

to  retractable  chain  . 

Change-a-Blade  Scissors,  replaceable  blades 

and  lock  tension  . 

extra  blades,  round  point  or  sharp, 

per  pair  . 

Presto  Electric  Plugs,  both  wires  attached 

by  turn  of  coin,  3  for . 

CVH  Relievo  Materials,  for  making  raised 
lines  on  paper 

small  tubes,  1  by  3  inches . 

studio  tubes,  2  by  ii  inches . 

needle  cones,  for  applying  plastic 

paint,  package . 

lustre  beads,  for  changing  texture  of 

lines,  package  . 

rayon  flock,  for  softening  texture  of 

lines,  package  . 

Electric  Metronome,  with  brailled  dial 

Safety  Knife,  with  hood  over  blade . 

Power-Pak  Fire  Extinguisher,  carbon 

dioxide  filler,  compact  . 

'Audio  Radio  Analyzer,  for  making  elec¬ 
trical  measurements  . 
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